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BRANDS FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 





Fd 


It takes two years longer to grow these beautiful Lilacs 
on their own roots, but the results fully justify the extra 
trouble involved, since they are reliably true to type, very 


hardy and prolific bloomers. Brand’s French Lilacs are 
easy to grow and can be planted wherever the common 
Lilac thrives. Now is the ideal season for planting them. 


BRAND'S “ANNUAL SPECIAL" LILAC OFFER 


Regular value in 2-3 ft. 3-4 ft. 
ALPHONSE LAVALLEE, D. Intense blue fading to lavender.. $1.00 $1.50 


A "WORLD'S FINEST" OFFER 


Your cho'ce of the following high- 
grade plants, averaging 3 ft.: 


A FINE SELECTION OF 
SMALLER PLANTS 


Buffon, Congo, Decaisne, Edith CHARLES JOLY, D. One of the best of the dark reds........ 1.50 2.00 We offer you one of a kind in the 
Cavell, Edmund Bossier, Henri JEAN MACE, D. A bluish mauve with full panicles.......... 2.00 2.50 18 to 24 inch size: Buffon, De- 
Martin, J. de Messemaker, Katha- MARIE le GRAYE, S. Large creamy white, fine cut flower.. 1.00 1.50 Ss a Edith C ll 
a?" Mme. CASIMIR PERIER, D. A free blooming white 1.50 2.00  caisne. De Miribel. Edith Cavell, 
rne Havemeyer, Leon Gambetta, ¥ oe . WENO. 2. 00s ss ‘; ‘ Ed d Bossier, Henri Martin 
Soin Maadiees Ellen Willmott Pres. CARNOT D. A dependable variety, orchid color........ 1.50 2.00 Amur ae = 
aitcied tx te Paul Thirion. Pres. FALLIERIES, D. A lavender rose with orchid shades.... 2.00 2.50 Hippolyte Maringer, Katharine 

aV10F F ii eel au Li: se ng Pres. GREVY, D. A clear, soft, delicate blue.................. 1.50 2.00 Havemeyer, Ellen _ Willmott, 
Pres. allieres, res. incom, SOUV. de LUDWIG SPAETH, S. An intense rich red-purple.. 1.50 2.00 Olivier de Serres, Paul Thirion, 
Reaumur, Ruhm von _ Horsten- WM. ROBINSON, D. A striking reddish pink................. 1.50 2.00 


Pres. Lincoln, Rhum von Horsten- 

Total Value $15.00 $29.00 stein, Victor Lemoine. Any 3 for 
$10.00; 3-4 ft. size...... $12.00 $9, 6 for $17.50, 12 for $30, pre- 
$6.50; 3-4 ft. size...... 7.50 paid. 


BRAND'S High-Grade PEONIES 


stein, and Victor Lemoine. One 
of a kind only, 3 for $12, 6 for 
$20, 12 for $35, all 18 for $45, not 
prepaid, 


Our Special Offer for all 10, 2-3 ft. size.. 
For smaller buyers, any five, 2-3 ft. size.... 


BRAND'S De Luxe POPPIES 
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These magnificent flowers are 
prime favorites with those 
who admire _ flamboyant 
beauty of color and form. Two 
of the most gorgeous are: 
CHEERIO, an aristocrat about 
six inches in diameter, deli- 
cate pink in color with great 
ruby-red splotches at the cen- 
ter and showing right through 
the petals. Price $1 each or 3 
for $2.75; and WUNDERKIND, 
a comparatively new and 
large poppy in true begonia- 


SOME POPULAR 
SELECTIONS 


Among these are 
three superb Brand 
originations, all prize- 
winners and all the 
best of their type: 
Blanche King, a 
glowing deep pink, 
Hansina Brand, a 
glistening flesh-pink 
with salmon reflex, 
and Krinkled White, 
a single with broad, 


pure white petals 
rose shade, the last word in surrounding a tuft of 
poppy beauty, $1 each or 3 golden stamens. All 
for $2.75. A comprehensive three, a $10 value, 
assortment of the better va- for only $7.50. . 

“ies : ; Another choice 
rieties of poppies will be group of prize-win- 
found in our catalog at mod- ners contains: Phil- 
erate prices, lippe Rivoire the 
highest rated and 
richest colored of all 
red peonies, Le 
Cygne, a highly rat- 
ed fine creamy white 
of perfect form, and Auguste Dessert, a large rose-red with white-tipped petals 
and golden stamens. All three for only $5.25. See our catalog for other col- 


lections. 
SUPERB SINGLE PEONIES 


The Single and Japanese types of Peonies are becoming very popular and 
have won many awards at national and local shows. Many of these types 
come ‘nto bloom very early and are useful in prolonging the peony season. 


They hold well in wind, 
-— oS ae. Gh oe WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
COLORED FALL CATALOG 


splendid for house deco- 
ration. Our catalog lists 
forty beautiful varieties : 
: It lists the FINEST VARIETIES of PEONIES, 
$5.50; 4-5 ft., $6.75; 5-6 ft. $8.25. at reasonable prices. OWN ROOT FRENCH LILACS, AQUILEGIA, 
PHLOX and other PERENNIALS also HARDY 
FLOWERING CRABS, SMALL FRUITS, TREES, 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. |S8"%85. °=. 





DUAL-PURPOSE FLOWERING CRABS 





Beautiful in springtime blossom and full of fruit 
in late summer. They make attractive shade 
trees for the lawn and provide plenty of jelly 
and preserves for the home. Beauty, Dolgo and 
Flame are our three best dual-purpose crabs, 
selling at $1 each for the 3-4 ft. size, $1.25 for 
the 4-5 ft., and $1.50 for the 5-6 ft. Cther hand- 
some, but purely ornamental varieties are Eleyi, 
Hopa and the lovely Red Silver. All six, 3-4 ft., 























| Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


than any other volume near its 
 price..the latest edition of the 
Amateur Gardener’s “Bible” 


FORMERLY $4.00 — NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture ng 
Complete—with much NEW Rome a age 


material and illustrations. In handsome and 
durable new style 


The GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDI 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which a 

Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold! NEARLY Ja 1400 0 PAGES. 
‘750 p 

TELLS y ‘000 ARTIC gS 


OU Every 
sour. ANY rm rou NEED T 


















The Complete 
Guide for 


Your War 
qneNew 

A rden 
ed 1a 


favo 
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: oe only Gerden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 
amateur’s needs! No heavy technical talk — everything is 
clear, explicit, usable. Answers any garden question quickly. Make 







your new season's garden the envy of everyone with this completely 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘Show to 
grow it’? volume ever published for garden lovers. New features in- 
clude Soil-less Gardening, new methods of destroying pests, Wild 
Flower Gardening, New Flower Arrangements! 


PROPAGATION 
ev CUTTINGS 









HOW To p 
PROMOTE 
SEED GERMINATION / 





10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 








PROPER BANDING 


about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring for and protecting OF TREES 


your garden from pests. You are told exactly how—in plain, 
non-technical English. Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ables you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 
750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to 
every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- 
idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called 
in to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs tures 
to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every 
























fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- How Oe ae 
thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- How to spray ct 2 flat: h 
THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How {° build abu bests) ~°W to support t 
TO GROW! You can be certain of making your garden “ take ca e of nega rock omatoes; how 
successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- How rectly to butte ‘dake: how toe la 
clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you V to maie a SUPport; how ,J@hlia tuber; 
work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments, How top eenthemun,, &arden ~ ° prune cor- 
It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! hibit hemic¢ A... om cuttings! how to pro 
ete TS; how dening in the hy Pagate 
, ‘ PPly fert; iz me; how ta 
Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons — erin the garacx 
‘ 3 ae 
and Methods, by American Experts Ceentath. 1000 
Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American by Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc, 





garden authorities. They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 


© Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for 50c extra. 


destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. They & * & & cs * a a * & a a s & * e 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, #@ SEeeeEs SEeeeE oan oan J 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow * SR ey es Pits Sa WOUR, SO West 400k Ctenat, Bow Fark, &. Ve Ss 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan ee 
your garden for economy, seasona] changes and year-round beauty. * I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia " 
‘ handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid fo 2 ok’s e j j ‘ @ 
e ne an paid for one week’s examination I may return 
Hailed by Gardening Authorities a the book within one week and owe nothing. If I :eep it I will send the bargain price of uy 
The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this “‘the Garden Book ie only $2.98, plus a few cents postage (Sipping weight, 5 Ibs.) & 
“a all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream fe * 
of!” . 
The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents oe (If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) ie 
its material in such convenient, form that almost any gardening question may oe 
be settled in a few moments.’ " we 
PRED 20an00000500e0dn0uens hoe saliiies at ” 
Send No Money Read It Free Bp MO vi rcrrercercccrecceceer eee neQRRPeererrrersesecesessscesessssserercer ees seesseoes a 
You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special cs 7 
bargain price of $2.98, if you act at once!: Send the coupon, with no ® EE 5 552 5s.cn dace saeiab eaaadion teddvabastes giseh.iavadcoceekkl jeseek 
mi as Sa CA MNCTCIMCEOTA Wil bo aiipben premgee Ree eerrowmwen case coccocccorsnvezes 7 Ce 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $2.98, Be a 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 9110, 50 Ww. e City 
hae a sk el ee ee ee ee Re | SO eres sine Maes bv eae Soap heise cpacbeionkdansigs Se ny ee ecceccees @ 
a * 
? : 
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| OHIO GROWN 


7 Rests 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED 















| Ohio’s climate is famous for producing } 
America’s most rugged Rose plants. This } 
vigorous climate, and our way of grow 
ing, produces full, strong roots with 
| stamina-filled top growth that winters WINNING ROSE j 
thru. OF THE YEAR 
| Rose experts and _ enthusiasts always Heart’s Desire is the ) 
plant their Roses in the Autumn. Follow Gold Medal Winning Red 
their example. Rose, that received the } 
| THE ONLY RUFFLED IRIS relay nso yyy 
| f) a Selection Award. Long 
| {| When ordering your Roses, include 12 of stemmed, exquisite buds; | } 
| f| the Golden Lion Dutch Tris. Cost only stunning in full bloom ) 
x | #?} $1.25, and brings gleaming gold orchid- Easy to grow. Plant it 
. | >| like blooms to your garden. 100 cost but this Fall. 
KwWwKKK KK KW KW KW | $8.25. Each $1.50 $15. dozen |} 
| NEW AUTUMN PLANTING CATALOG TULIPS—DAFFODILS } 
¥ | {} Wayside’s new Autumn planting catalog Tulips this year are } 
ant Oses | offers all the bulbs and plants that must scarce. Order early. Our | 
Ld | be planted in Autumn for best results. Daffodils are the finest 
Isn't it strange that the average person holds off ordering and | It is better and more helpful than -ever. Oregon grown. New va- } 
Strange, Planting roses till Spring? Till Spring—when favorable days are | Amply illustrated with accurate, true-to- riety Carlton highly | 
isn't it? fewer and there's more to be done? Yet every year our Fall sales | life color. Enclose 15 cents with your re- lauded by the experts 
me Of STAR ROSES increase remarkably. quest (coin or stamps) to cover postage Priced inexpensively at 
and cost of handling. 55¢ each. 





Wise rose lovers plant STAR ROSES in Fall 


(1) because they know that STAR ROSES are 2-yr.-old 
FIELD-GROWN plants of the best varieties, 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


because they know that thrifty, well-rooted STAR 
ROSES, planted in Fall, established themselves so 
well in the garden that they are far ahead of Spring- 
planted roses in earliness and profusion of bloom all 
next season. 

because they know that the STAR ROSE GUIDE for 
FALL includes the choicest new introductions—such 
as Grand Duchesse Charlotte, Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride, Yellow Faience, Boudoir and Fama—as well as 
the cream of the older introductions. 


Send the coupon TODAY for your FREE copy of the 


STAR ROSE GUIDE for FALL 


From its color illustrated roses of all types recommended 


Guaranteed Superior Quality 





(2) 70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. A 


Rose wisdom 
—in 3 parts 


























(3) 





Here's for Fall planting (Hybrid Teas, Hardy Climbing Roses, Re- 
— -" peat-blooming Climbers, Floribundas, etc.) make your selec- 
erove tion of individual varieties or money-saving group offers. 
Next season compare results from these, planted NOW, with 
similar plantings of next Spring (ours or others). Or, test it 
with this 
HALF-PRICE OFFER } 
Z2STAR ROSES ‘j s | 
ot tse supers errs Grom Pant SILVER STARS ENGLISH IRIS DUTCH IRIS COLCHICUMS 
——— : ‘ Ornithogalum Nutans SUNSET IMPERATOR GIANT AUTUMN. 
r, * Cathrine Kordes, H. T., Large Carmine-scarlet. geccwsne 9 ~ 
iret je Soeur Therese, HH. T. Buttercup-yellow. 30 buts $1.00 12 S885 $1.00 50 suss $1.00 5 sures $1.00 
er. 





Send coupon with $1 for BOTH these dollar plants plus 
current copy of "Success With Roses".—let STAR ROSES, 
planted in Fall, prove their worth. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CoO. 


Rose Specialists for 45 years 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 409, Pa. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 409, Penna. 


} Enclosed please find $1 for 2 STAR ROSES, Cathrine Kordes and Soeur 
Therese, plus Success with Roses (as advertised in Flower Grower) 


] Please send STAR ROSE GUIDE, FREE 
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This fine new and 
unusual bulb bears 
elegant spikes of 
beautiful frosty, sil- 
very-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green. 
Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. 
Valuable for cutting. 


Sometimes called the 
“Garden Orchid”. Sun- 
set 1s a rosy orchid- 
lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. 
Hardy; a good cut 
flower; height 
nineteen inches. 






The most popular 
Dutch Iris. Beautiful, 
large rich dark blue 
flowers borne on 27- 
inch stems. Blooms in 
May. Excellent cut 
flowers. Hardy and 

strong grower. 
Popular 


Each bulb bears many 
unusually beautiful 
rosy-carmine flowets. 
Easy to grow, good for 
cutting. Very hardy. 
Make interesting gifts 
for the sick, as bulbs 
will bloom without 
soil or water. 
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KING ALFRED 


10 Fine Bulbs $1.00 


Grand monarch of all 
Daffodils; rich golden 
yellow; large flowers 


















on 24-inch stems. They 
last long in the garden 
and as cut flowers. 
Vigorous growers. 
Send for BULB CATALOG 


CGardenvill Gulb (rowers 


R. F. D. 6, 


BOX Si GF, 





FLOWER GROWER 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


435 











STASSEN OFFERS THIS TRULY DE LUXE COL- 
LECTION OF THE MOST POPULAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS AVAILABLE: 


SPECIALLY PRICED 


100 


FOR 


$550 


20 CLARA BUTT 






Pp ao 
FALL 
Is THE Best Time 


To Plant ROSES 


{NOT THE SPRING} 


. an look at its pure common sense side, 





(Pink) 
and see where we land. 26 INGLESCOMBE 
In the first place, you know now the Roses you (Yellow) 
wish you'd bot last spring and didn’t. 20 FARNCOMBE 
Buy them now and you won't be wishing you —" 
had, when you hadn’t. ” 
20 WILLIAM 
Second—spring is such an alfired busy time that 
anything you can plant this fall, is just that much COPELAND 
ahead. (Lavender) 


20 THE SULTAN 
(Maroon-Black) 


Third—the plants get sort of fitted into the ground, 
and a liking their new home, so to speak, and 
next spring don’t have a thing to do, but start 
growing. Meaning you get earlier blooms and a 
plenty more of ’em. 


All long stem. All 


Fourth—and this is important—Totty’s do all the ALL May Flowering. Sep- 
planting they can of their roses in the fall, and OFFERS arately packed and 
roses is a big part of their big business. If it POST 

works for them, it sure will work for you. All PAID labeled. 


you have to do is plant ’em now, just like you 
would next spring, only heap the soil up around 
them about 6 inches deep and rake it away next 
spring. 





GIANT DARWIN TULIPS in RAINBOW MIXTURE 


Long stemmed large cup shaped flowers in a really wide selec- 
tion of colors and varieties, 


25 for $1.25 100 for $4.75 








And Be Sure To 
Also Plant These Two 





GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 








: Very free flowering, la Yellow Trum Daffodils that multi- 
JAP IRIS BLUE PHLOX ee ee : 
ply year to year. A permanent addition to your garden 
You and I may not exactly like Ilere’s a something for you it edgings, on banks, under trees, etc, Also recommended for 
EE a woul: dj be gon to miss eo planting with Grape Hyacinths, 
ing. really jyue one and no 
among the loveliest of the early fooling. Blue as a flaxen haired 100 for $3.20 30 for $1.00 
Iris Sort of like a flock of gal’s eyes. Bloom comes early 
oa ‘ and keeps at it surprisingly 
many colored birds, a_ resting long. Pretty much takes care Ea Ry "Gc K A P E HYAC | NTH S 
for a spell in your garden. of itself. Spreads just enough Heavenly Blue. Favorite spring flowering 
af so you can now and again share ie bulbs for edging, rock garden, that produce 
Right easy to grow. Have a some with your énvious neigh- Hf Y many delicate blue spires—bloom for long 
way of multiplying. $3. a dozen bors. Height around 18 inches period. Increase each year. Recommended 
sage ; or there abouts. $3. a dozen— eis oa [AlN for planting with daffodils for gorgeous dis- 
—$20. a hundred, $20. a hundred. \\ play of blue and gold 


25 for $.55—100 for $2.00 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
50 Blue Grape Hyacinths 30 Golden Trumpet Daffodils 


80 Bulbs for $2.00 
BLOOMING SIZE DARWIN TULIPS 


A special offer of young bulbs that have grown to blooming size, that 
will produce nice display of flowers in your garden next spring. Not as 
large cupped or as steady as the deluxe bulbs offered above, but excel- 


lent value (supplied in 100 lots only) at 100 for $2 30 


1942 Fall Catalog Free 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


So send 25c for ‘Totty’s catalog and do your 
selecting now. 





If you was to ask me what Roses to buy, for this 
Fall’s planting, I'd say you couldn’t possibly go 
wrong on either their 5 Masterpiece Roses for $5, 
or their very special Totty’s Ten for.$7. You’d save 
some money buying ’em that way, which isn’t so 
bad a thing to do these days. 
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Plant pe 


For Lifelong Enjoyment 


By E. A. UPTON, (Mich.) 


Lilac Specialist 


ILACS are as American as apple 
pie. George Washington planted 
them at Mount Vernon. They 


bloomed at the doorsteps of the early 
settlers. They went west with the covered 
wagon. 

Lilacs are likewise’ internationalists. 
The most popular modern varieties of the 
Common Lilae are known as “French” 
hybrids; they were brought into being by 
the great French hybridizer, Victor 
Lemoine. Other varieties from Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and the United 
States have known as 
Kreneh hybrids. There are so many 
beautiful forms of these, with either 
single or double blooms, ranging from 
creamy whites and Wedgwood blues to 
deep reds and rich purples, that it is 
beyond the scope of this article to dis- 
cuss them in any detail, except to remark 
that no garden is complete without them. 
There are various other hybr.ds, of course, 
including the Henryi and Giraldi hybrids 
originating in Franee and the Prestoniae 
hvbrids from Canada, 

Although Lilaes have found American 
soil and elimate to their liking, none of 
them are native here. Twenty-six known 
species of Lilaes have been found growing 
wild in the Orient, two others in south- 
eastern Europe. Of the twenty-eight 
species or so-called “wild” Lilaes, seven 
are known only as herbarium specimens 
(parts of plants such as leaves, flowers 
ind stems that have been gathered and 
preserved in herbarium collections); the 
ants themselves never have been intro- 
luced into cultivation. 

Species Lilaes in themselves are exeel- 
ent shrubs. The two species found wild 

Europe are the old-fashioned Common 
lae (Syringa vulgaris) and the Hun- 


also come to be 


rian Lilae (Syringa josikea). From 
ipan comes the Japanese Tree Lilae 


hich grows 40 feet high in its native 
There are two other tree Lilaes, 
th of Chinese oritin. One Lilae species 
from the Himalayas; two are from 
rea; all the rest originated either in 
ina or eastern Tibet. Several of these 
le-known species are very remarkable 
d very beautiful plants with which the 
ac-loving publie should be far better 
quainted. Moreover, most of them are 
‘'e bloomers, prolonging the Lilae season 
usiderably. 


ods. 


Meriting particular 
mention is the slender, 
symmetrical Syringa pu- 
with its small, 
hairy leaves and delieate 

clove - like 
Once well 
established it blooms lit- 
erally from the ground 
up. The hardy Syringa . 
microphylla is called the 
“Twice Blooming Lilac” 
because it sometimes does 
just that: flowers twice 
during the same season, 
with a profusion of lacy, 
pale pink blooms. The 
very distinetive Syringa 
reflexa, or ‘‘ Nodding Li- 
lac,’’ bears its red buds 
and bright pink blos- 
soms in graceful droop- 
ing panicles reminding 
one of Wisteria blooms. 

A pure white form of 
this species is also strik- 
ingly beautiful. 

The late Ernest H. 
Wilson found a dwarf 
species, Syringa julianae; 
it was growing among the ruins of an old 
Chinese temple. Two other of Wilson’s 
many introductions are Syringa swegin- 
zowl, a species with delicate pink blos- 
and unusually attractive growth 
habit, and Syringa oblata var. dilatata, a 
native of Korea which blooms two weeks 
or more before Common Lilae varieties 
and has lovely bronze-green autumn 
foliage. 

The Rouen Lilae (Syringa chinensis) 
has been distributed extensively under 
the name “Persian Lilac,” but the real 
Persian Lilae (Syringa persica) is very 
rare. Long thought to be a native of 


beseens 


blossoms of 
fragranee, 


soms 








Although this Lilac, variety Lucie Baltet, a French hybrid, 
is over 50 years old, it is still avidly sought by collectors 


for its unique flesh or shell-pink color 


Persia, we now know it is indigenous to 
China. One of the most unusual and 
beautiful of all Lilaes is a variety of the 
true Persian Lilac, Syringa persica var. 
laciniata. Its branches are covered with 
tiny feathery leaves utterly unlike those 
of any other Lilae. Its blooms are delicate 
lavender, its growth habit graceful. 

How to plant Lilacs. Plant your Lilaes 
in any good garden loam. Mix a small 
amount of commercial fertilizer with the 
soil; about a tablespoonful for each 2 to 3- 
foot plant. A complete fertilizer with an 
analysis of 4-16-4 or thereabouts 1s pre- 
ferable. Pack the soil firmly (emphasis on 
firmly) about the roots with the handle 
of a long handled shovel or heavy rake. 
Lilacs should be placed in the open as 
far as possible; never in the shade or 
close to trees. 

Own-root Lilaes should be planted at 
the same depth that they were in the 
nursery. Deep planting, recommended by 
many should apply only to 
grafted stock. This brings up the old 
controversy: which is preferable, an own- 
root or grafted plant? From long experi- 


growers, 
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Syringa pubescens is a rare plant which has airy grace not 
found in most other species. If for no other reason. this 


species should be grown for its exquisite perfume 


ence in Lilae propagation I have found 
that own-root plants, when grown from 
rreen cuttings, are unquestionably supe- 
rior. It is true, of course, that Lilaes prop- 
agated from green cuttings cost consider- 
ably more to produce than those grown 
trom @ratts. 

Lilacs erafted on Privet and planted 
dleep sometimes get on their own roots; 
however in many eases they do not. Oe- 
easionally they establish themselves par- 
tially on their own roots. Grafted plants 
tend to grow very rapidly the first two 
or three years, then otten beein to fail. 
Blossoming ceases, leaves wilt and turn 
vellowish. No amount of watering will 
brine the affected Lilae back for the 
trouble (known as privet graft blight) is 
(ue to an insufficient root system. The 
plant 

Lilacs do not like a very sour soil. If 
vour soil is too aeid, work in a little 
hvdrated lime, but don’t overdo this. Soils 
differ so much in composition that it is 


; 


impossible Lo 


is slowly dying of starvation. 


recommend any specifie 
amount of lime to use. The pH require 
ment for Lilaes is 6.0 to 7.5 (a pH test 
below 7.0 acidity; above 7.0 
alkalinity. Personally I prefer a_ test 
above 7.0 for Lilaes.) If in doubt about 
the adequacy of your soil content, send 
a sample to your state department of agri- 
culture for analysis; they ean give you its 
pH test and advise you on your lime re- 
quirements, 

Keep the ground around your Lilaes 
well cultivated all season. It is a good 
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thing to apply a complete fertilizer every 
spring: a heaping teaspoonful to each 
} square feet of ground surface. 

It is always well to mulch your Lilaes 
the first season after planting; stable 
manure is best for this purpose. When 
planting is done in spring mulching 
should be done at once: when in the fall, 
it should be applied only after the ground 
is frozen hard. If not too unsightly, this 
can be left on the following season. Muleh- 
ing after the ground is frozen is said to 
prevent the mice from nesting in the 
muleh and girdling the plant. Mulehing 
preserves soil moisture and prevents 
heaving of fall planted stock when the 
frost goes out of the ground in spring. 


lous clusters of pale rose-colored blossoms. 


. garden 





The Nodding Lilac. Syringa reflexa, has wisteria-like pendu- 


The great plant 


hunter, E. H. Wilson. discovered this species in Central China 


Lilacs require little pruning. Cut out 
any dead wood or interfering branches. 
This is best done immediately after 
blooming. Remove all old blossoms, but 
be careful to eut off only the blossom 
itself or you may destroy next year’s 
bloom. Don’t let your Lilaes sucker too 
freely. When much erowth appears at the 
base, remove all but a few strong stems. 
It is sometimes advisable to let an oc- 
casional new stem grow, to take care of 
possible losses of old wood. 

With a modest amount of intelligent 
eare Lilacs will give you a lifetime of 
beauty and pleasure. Dictators 
come and dictators go, but Lilacs bloom on 
forever. 


When Root Crops Are Malformed 


By CaRouiNe Kina, (Penna.) 


ON’T be amazed, when you dig your 

root crops shortly, to find your tur- 
nips, carrots and parsnips, and even the 
staid and comfortable beet playing 
strange antics. Legs and arms, or per- 
haps merely warts and lumpy growths, 
may be sprouting over the surfaces, some 
of them very amusing. Very likely you 
will give the funny ones to the children 
for toys, and it is possible you may send 
some of the most weird of the group to 
the county fair to be shown along with 
other plant curiosities. 

But the fact is your poor vegetables 
are sick—not poisonously sick, but true 
invalids nevertheless. They are victims 
of the finger and toe disease, or as 
scientists and plant doctors eall it, 
“Dactylerphiza.” 

But that is far too long a name for 
every-day use; besides, old gardeners for 


venerations have been quite satisfied with 
plain “finger and toe disease.” 

What causes it? Why a simple little 
microbe with a name as long as the 
microbe is tiny—‘Plasmediophera bras- 
sione” it is called by the learned, who tell 
us it belongs to the same family as the 
mold that sometimes forms on mother’s 
jelly glasses, and is really no 
harmful. 

To be sure there is a cure for Dactyler- 
phiza, a very simple cure, one that Virgil 
himself advised—rotation of crops—and, 
but this is my own cure and not Virgil’s, 
sprinkle the soil with lime, dig it in 
deeply until you are sure to reach the 
little microbe with the big name and drive 
it away. And, of course, plant a different 
type of vegetable in the turnip bed next 
season, something that will not be quite so 
tempting to Plasmediophera brassione. 


more 
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UST what the war garden-Rose-per- 

ennial situation will be in this tenth 

month of a war year is not possible 
to see when these words are written, neces- 
sarily far enough ahead to go through the 
publishing procedure. It is in point to 
consider the whole and to 
make suggestions that have to do with 
this and the following months. 

That America is awake to this vital war 
is obvious, | think, to anyone. 
great democracy, which whether the 
reader believes it or not means the God- 
given right of every one of us to be just 
as big a fool or as good a patriot as he 
wants to be, we seem to have been making 
a great many of the mistakes in respect 
to the war situation which we have a right 
to make but which will not be made by 
our totalitarian opponents. It seems to 
this writer that the job of today, now, 
here, where we are, as we are, is to stim- 
ulate the sense of personal responsibility 
as 1f each man owned the country himself 
and was making his decisions, his plans, 
his efforts as he would if that was the pre- 
cise situation. 

Just how this hits the garden aspect 
very thoughtfully covered by THE FLOWER 
GROWER I ean rather humbly here suggest, 
again returning the reader sharply to the 
point of view that his is the decision for 
himself as mine is the decision for myself. 

These words are thus written by a mem- 
ber of the Octogenarian Club who has the 
tail-end of the Civil War to remember, 
and all the later wars, in the last one of 
which he did a difficult year’s service at 
Washington in an attempt to uncover the 
things which were quite obviously pre- 
venting the full production of war neces- 
sities. It was then discovered very defi- 
nitely that wages and food and housing 
were not enough to stimulate the produe- 
tion of more offensive objects of destrue- 
tion. Men had to play or they could not 
work. They had to garden in order to pro- 
duee guns and gadgets for war. The un- 
thinking insistence at the beginning of 
that war that we plow up our lawns in 


season as a 


3eing a 





By |. HORACE McFARLAND 


order to raise potatoes was a sour and 
foolish phase of the effort which soon 
passed, and which, thank God, has not 
arisen in this greatest of all wars. 

Quite early in this war it was discovered 
in England that while extreme elaborate- 
ness of garden effort was not wise, there 
must be something else than fighting talk 
if the fighting was to be right and good 
and efficient. England reacted promptly, 
and we, considering the doings of this 
great democracy, have not gone off the 
crazy end as we might have done. It has 
been quietly and completely accepted that 
gardens are necessary, not only for the 
physical food they provide but for the 
spiritual food which cannot be had else- 
where. Despite all our mistakes and cross 
currents, we have found out this much and 
are acting on it. One movie has swept the 
country which depicted war months in 
England, and in “Mrs. Miniver” the old 
stationmaster-gardener said an_ eternal 
truth when he said “There will always be 
Roses.” 

It is wise, if I am at all right, to direet 
thought as I am above indieating so that 
what we do may be wisely done. 

We have, of course, most of us, had 
something to do with Victory Gardens 
and with the shows that resulted from 
them. It was early discovered that people 
subconsciously reacted to this spirit. The 
seedsmen have all had a sellout season 
and are anticipating a continuance of this 
wise garden effort. As that effort has been 
guided from Washington it has always 
included the thought that the Victory 
Garden must be a beautiful garden as 
well as an efficient garden. It is fair to 
say, therefore, that what is printed in 
THE FLOWER GROWER stimulates war work 
as definitely as does the appeal to pay 
the bill through war stamps and war 
bonds. 

Nearing the end of an unusually wet 





Like other Victory Garden- 


ers, J. Horace McFarland 
set aside part of his Breeze 
Hill gardens to vegetables 


this year. Not only was the 


garden highly productive 


but also attractively laid out 


season in the Eastern States, there is 
good reason for looking ahead with com- 
plete intelligence toward what may be 
done next year in the garden. There has 
been great growth in the shrubs and trees. 
It may be that others need to take the 
hard lesson I am learning at Breeze Hill, 
which, constricted in area, must keep its 
face forward toward the new things. Now- 
adays to put a new thing in we must take 
an old thing out, and this we are doing 
with courage, always trying to see the 
picture that will follow as the newly intro- 
duced friend matures. Incidentally, it 
may here be reported that a grand lot 
of good new shrubs and herbaceous plants 
will be ready to spring on us when we ean 
begin to do business abroad. I make it my 
duty as well as my pleasure to read about 
what things happen horticulturally in 
England and in Australia, and our friends 
there are not going to sleep in improve- 
ments of old items and the study of new 
items. The weight of war has transferred 
the hybridization burden very largely to 
America, and I for one am proud of the 
group of men who are doing perennials, 
annuals, biennials, Roses, and even fruits, 
from the American standpoint. No one 
ean afford to overlook what American 
hybridizers can do and are doing. 

Seeing at Breaze Hill all the new Roses, 
mostly long before they are named, I am 
conscious of a divided allegiance. I like the 
old friends, but I like whieh 
may become new friends. Concerning Rose 
introductions over a period of ten or 
twenty years there is a very definite ad- 
vantage coming to us now, and most of 
the new Roses offered in the catalogues 
for this fall are worthy Roses doing some- 
thing for the Rose family that has not 
before been done. Ideals are high and 
disappointments great, but all in all we 
are definitely advancing. 


also those 


Then we are getting good shrubs. That 
red Weigela or Diervilla, Bristol Ruby, 
is a true advance in a family we have been 
in the habit of despising. It is now, [I 
think, in abundant supply. It was a pleas- 
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ure in August to note a little recurrence 
of bloom, so that there is a hint of such 
fall bloom as will tint the rich green of 
the plant. 

| suspeet that our Lilae hybridizers are 
eoing to do the same thing, for some of 
them are getting to use Syringa pubes- 
cens, which has a disposition to rebloom 
and which may help the break into a class 
of Lilaes that bloom seantily again Just 
to flavor the richness of the deep green 
late summer shrubbery. 


One new thing which thoughtful 


any 





gardener ought to take into the picture is 
the return toward dwart fruits. | know 
there are being offered some dwarf apple 
trees which will actually set fruit within 
two or three vears after planting, yet will 
not occupy a great space in the garden. 
These have resulted those fruit 
wizards at the Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion in New York, probably the best fruit 
place in Ameriea, have been working 
with English friends to get what are 
known as the Malling understocks. These, 
wisely used according to the objeet aimed 
at, do produee fine little apple, pear and 
other fruit trees that will not take any 
more space than a good Spirea or Hy- 
drangea, and will give the flower crop of 
lovely blossoms followed by a fruit erop 
which stands in beauty for 
many months as the apples mature and 


eolor. 


because 


crowing 


There isn’t any reason why we should 
not come baek to growing strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, goose- 
berries. They ean be handled in a vege- 
table garden, or even in the flower border, 
with a double advantage, and I am sug- 
gesting ‘to Tite FLOWER GROWER group 
that as they begin to contemplate the 
1943 they these small 
fruits, and large that matter, 
which ean earry alone toward a 
complete garden. 

Returning to my very first utterance, 
I want to say that IT consider all this work 
good and honest war work, accompanied 
as it surely must be by that support of the 
Government we need always to give. 


consider 
fruits for 
them 


season 


Tolmiea Can Take It 


By Mrs. A. W. Knock, (Minn.) 


: was FLowrER GROWER that introdueed 
Tolmiea Even its 
names had vouthful appeal, as did also its 
popular name Piekaback. 

When | read about an interesting new 
pot plant, | want to try it in my own 
window garden, Since my. favorite house 
plant nursery could supply this plant, 
Tolmiea was presently found among my 
other hundred or so pot plants. And _ it 
Was not before I discovered what 
Soon little plantlets 
were picking a ride at the base of each 


menziesi to me, 


long 


Pieckaback means. 
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mature leaf, while they were waiting for 
a flower friend to offer them a pot of 
their own. 

| found that this plant does not need 
full light. Through the past winter | had 
two plants growing in fancy pots without 
drainage which were placed in red raffia 
baskets and were hung beside the fire- 
place, where not a ray of sunshine could 
reach them. The plants continued in a 
healthy growing condition and even now, 
in June, the shade of green color in the 
foliage is just as good as that of another 
Tolmiea that wintered in a semi-sunny 
window. Yes, Tolmiea can take it, and 
that is why I believe that this plant de- 
serves another audition in FLOWER 
GROWER. 

I wonder how many others in the Mid- 
west have had this thrilling experience. 
A year ago last spring I planted one of 
my Tolmiea plants in the open garden, 
for its summer outing. When the cold fall 
days came, its green foliage seemed to 
resist the cold and even thrive during 
freezing temperatures. That gave me an 


idea. Perhaps this plant could take even 
20° below zero. When we covered our 
perennials with dry leaves, from a nearby 
park, we also extended this winter blanket 
well over the Tolmiea. We were well re- 
paid for our effort, because when we 
removed the covering last spring, the foli- 
age was just as green and luxurious as 
when we covered it. 

This plant is generous in offering re- 
wards. And it blooms! On June 24, my 
garden-wintered, large plant had three 
18-inch stems, each holding three plant- 
lets, spaced by about 2 inches and the rest 
of the stem, to the top, was covered with 
half-ineh-long, bell-shaped flowers, mauve 
or rose-red in color, with vellow stamens 
prominently protruding. The flowers can 
not be called conspicuous, but they are 
interesting. 

Many of my little plantlets have found 
new homes, with my flower friends, who 
never cease to marvel at how Tolmiea ean 
take it—-wet feet, shade, 20° below zero 
and still bring forth plantlets and flowers * 
in abundance. 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarGaret McCKENNY 
Author of “Birds in the 


The Goldfinch 


Gurden’ 


wR ch ic-o-ree — pe -ch ic-o-ree _ 

and overhead as if they were rid- 
ing on ocean waves, up and down, 
floats a flock of goldfinches. The 
sweet, gay notes seem a part of the 
summer sunshine, and the bright 
birds seem as carefree as a summer 
day should be. 

In many parts of the country 
goldfinches are known as wild ¢a- 
naries, but they are quite different 
birds from the pampered inmates 
of the cage. They are strong and 
sturdy and in many sections may be 
seen at the feeding-shelf all winter, 
the golden feathers of the male he- 
ing disguised with olive green so 
that male and female are quite simi- 
lar in appearance. 

The goldfineh is one of the most 
valuable of our weed seed eaters, 
being particularly fond of ragweed 
and thistle seeds. A few Bireh trees 
in the vard will often bring a flock 
for a winter visit, while the various 
wild Cherries will furnish food and 
drink in summer. Sunflower 
are a favorite food. Let a row go to 
seed at the back of the vegetable 
warden, for the little fellows like to 
hang on a great head and feed un- 
disturbed to their heart’s content. 
Stalks of Mullein and Evening 
Primrose may be gathered in sum- 
mer before they are quite mature, 
then placed on the feeding-shelf in 
the winter, much to the delight of 
the goldfinches as well as other seed- 
eating birds. 

Both male and female are about 5 
inches long. The male is elear golden 
yellow with black cap, wings and 


seeds 










Goldfinch 
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tail, both of the latter being slightly 
marked with white. The female is 
brownish olive above and vellowish 


gray’ below, with brownish black 
wings and tail. They are quite 
fearless and often a shining old 
male will light on a thistle or a 
Cosmos within a few feet of the 
bird student, making a delightful 
picture on the lavender blooms. 
Besides their sweet flight notes, 


they have a gay, melodious song, 
often given in the air as the little 
bird flutters and sings in eestasy. 

The nest is large, made of small 
twigs, and and lined 
with down. It is placed at moderate 
heights, often in an orchard tree. 
The father goldfineh is most helpful, 
feeding the little mother as she sits 
on the eggs and helping with the 
feeding of the yvoung. The young 
are fed on plant lice, caterpillars 
and small beetles. In winter a whole 
flock will sean a tree earefully for 
the eggs of plant lice; a single bird 
has been known to destroy over two 
thousand eggs in a day 


@rass 
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By Ldwin Weay- Teube 


Author of “The Golden Throng” 
LOWERS are helping win the war. In 15,000,000 Victory 
Gardens, this summer, the blossoms of beans, melons, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and many other vegetables have played their 
part in the country’s war effort. Theirs is a productive beauty. In 
form and color, these flowers which are fighting on our side vary 
considerably. When seen in detail, they take on new beauty. 
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Curious arrow-like stamens 
thrust straight outward from the cen- 
ter of the blossom of the sweet pepper. The 

petals are white, smooth and waxen in texture 


The okra, or gumbo, plant has a beau- 
tiful cream-colored flower (below) 
with a maroon center. It not only 
looks like a Mallow bloom but it is 
a Mallow bloom. The okra, brought 
to the New World from Africa, is a 
member of the Hibiscus Family 
This | modest. close -to - the - ground 
bloom will be a watermelon some- 
day. Its five petals are veined and 
furry-edged. Their color is yellow 


The bean blossom has its petals arranged 
in a unique fashion, The two upper 
petals are fused together to form the 
standard. Two other petals flare outward 
and are called the wings. The fifth petal 
forms the keel. Because of wing-like for- 
mation, flowers are called papilonaceous 





Like the tomato and _ potato, 
the egg-plant belongs to the 
extensive Nightshade Family. 
The petals of its flowers (left) 
have a velvety appearance. The 





cause of this appearance, which 


Future tomatoes cluster together in the form 


is found in the petals of many 
of these yellow star-like blooms. The color flowers, is the growth of the 
. . ~e » 
of flower petals is produced either by col- 
ored sap or by minute color-bodies. Most 


blues are due to colored sap; many yellows 


surface cells into minute con- 


ical or dome-shaped warts 


and reds are produced by the special color- 
bodies which contain the pigment 
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windows and 


Cool 


ideal conditions for the culture 
Low temperatures allow the buds 


lias. 


to develop into lovely blooms 


There is 


given 
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Camellias and 


sun 
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of Camel- 
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in the names 
instances in 


which identification is not certain, plants 


are sold by color only 


this instance 


the variety is merely “rose-pink” 
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grow 
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drainage is at bottom of each one 


Camellias Thrive In lowa 


By SARA E. SIGLER 


ES, Camellias may be grown in any 

} of our northern states, if one can 

give them a cool sun poreh and sup- 
ply proper growing conditions. Though 
not an authority, I want to tell you of 
my own methods and experiences. 

With a large cool sun porch having an 
eastern exposure and a temperature of 
from 33 to 55 degrees in winter, it has 
not been easy to find plants suited to this 
low temperature. To my delight, after 
trials extending over a period of five 
years, I find Camellias are very happy 
under these conditions and will give me 
continuous bloom and exeiting thrills from 
October to March. There are few joys 
equal to beholding some twenty-five or 
more perfect flowers in breath-taking 
beauty when the temperature is 20 de- 


grees below zero—as was the case in 
Iowa last winter. 
I have seven large 


plants, varying from 
2 to 5 feet high. My 
plants increase in size 
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HOUSE PLANT 


formly moist soil, poor drainage will 
cause great damage. I have no problem 
of acidity of soil, as I use only soft water. 
It is only the use of water containing con- 
siderable lime which causes the soil to 
lack acidity. With little effort I get rain 
or snow water, which is free from lime. 

I go lightly on fertilizer, using but a 
small amount of a 4-12-4 mixture, dis- 
solved in water, when the buds are swell- 
ing. 

To maintain a relatively high humidity 
for my plants, I place them on a pebble 
pan, and, in addition, spray water on the 
foliage and buds with a small insecticide 
gun such as is sold at ten-cent stores for 
25 cents. The plants appreciate this fine 
mist-like spray several times a day and it 
helps to keep buds green and soft and 
the foliage glossy. 

As a cut flower—for corsages or to float 
in low glass containers 
—Camellias are most 
desirable. Their keep- 
ing qualities are ex- 


and beauty each sue- cellent. 

ceeding year. They I almost forgot to 
may be easily kept c tell you about the 
within = bounds ‘ by ip xchange summer care of plants. 
pruning; in fact, just In spring when dan- 


eutting the bloom will 
take care of this nat- 
ter. The varieties I 
have grown are listed 
below. with comments. 


Pink Perfection — 
First to bloom. This 
plant came to me in 
bud and with one par- 
tially open bloom 
which even after the 
long journey from the 
Alabama nursery de- 
veloped into a flower 
of perfect form and 
exquisite color, This 
plant continued — to 
bloom from November 
through January. 


Readers are 


quarters for 


having grown 


methods? 
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Alba Plena—Double & 
white, delicate and 
lovely. Bloomed from December 1 to 


January 15. 


Prof. Chas. S. Sargent—Named in 
honor of the late Prof. Sargent, keeper 
of the Arnold Arboretum. This flower is 
double in form and brilliant red in color. 
Blooms from December 15 until March 15. 


Unnamed Variety—Oriental red flow- 
ers. Blooms from Christmas to March. 


Unnamed Variety—Deep _rose-pink, 
showing many yellow stamens; largest 
flowers of all my plants. I consider this 
my most interesting Camellia. It had 100 


buds last season, continuing in bloom 
from December 15 until Mareh 15, 
Unnamed Variety-—Exquisite deep 


pink flowers, a smaller plant but in bloom 
from November until March. 

The major requirement of Camellias is 
good drainage. While they like a uni- 





invited 
house plant cultural information 
in this department. 


Many house plants prefer cool 
the winter. 
glassed-in sun porch with little 
heat affords iceal conditions for 
these plants, provided tempera- 
tures do not go below freezing. 


Fuel rationing need not restrict 
window gardening. 
others this winter, 
plants 
fully at low temperatures kindly 
report on varieties and cultural 
Pictures will be wel- 
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ger of heavy frost is 
past, I sink pots in 
partial shade in the 
garden, giving a light 
covering of peat. In 
early August one ean 
the first bud for- 
mations. I bring them 
into the poreh about 
September 15 to Oc- 
tober 1. 


to swap 


The 


see 


Camellias are an in- 
vestment. They in- 
crease in value, in size, 
and in beauty 
succeeding year. I 
purchase only good 
plants trom a reliable 
grower. To avoid dup- 
lications, I would ad- 
vise buying all your 
plants from one nursery, for often iden- 
tical Camellias are sold in different places 
under different names. 

To me, Camellias are the very choicest 
of all plants. Not only is their bloom 
exquisite, but the foliage is luxuriant and 
lovely throughout the entire year. 

Try Camellias—they are well 
while! 


To assist 
will readers 


success- 
each 


Editor 
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worth- 


Share 


We and our ’Mums will be at home for 
our Seventh Annual Chrysanthemum 
Display during the week-ends of October 
17 and 18, 24 and 25, 31 and November 1, 
7 and 8, and also Election Day. This 
year we are growing 160 varieties, 130 
of them outdoors. We will be glad to 
welcome readers of FLOWER GROWER who 
are so situated that they ean visit the 
garden.—Dr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Scorv, 
64 South Street, Bogota, N. J. 


Gardeners Chrysanthemums 
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Photo Courtesy Topeka Daily Capital 


Members of the Moots family smiled with satisfaction from having won the Senator Arthur 


Capper trophy. They’re pictured at the National show. From left to right: Frank E. Moots, 


Mrs. Moots, Keith. Joyce and Lois Moots 


Meet the Peony Growing Family 


TARTING from. serateh in 1936 
S with two and a half aeres of alfalfa 
field, the Frank E. 


Newton, Kansas, won the highest, possible 
award at the National Peony show held 


in Topeka last June—the Senator Capper 


gold Trophy. They amassed a grand total 
of 214 points with 14 firsts, 10 seconds 
and 1 third to capture this sweepstake 
award. Their nearest competitor was a 
professional grower with 177 _ points. 
Thus in seven short years, this family 
realized the ambition of all Peony fanci- 
ers by winning the sweepstakes against 
all comers. 

But who is Frank E. Moots and how 
come they’re Peony fanciers? First let 
introduce the family. Quiet, genial 
Frank Moots is in the Railway Mail 
Service, and then there is his wife, 
Clema, There are three children: Lois, 17, 
who was graduated from the Newton, 
Kansas, High School the past year and 
hopes to major in home economics in eol- 
lege; Joyce, 15, who is a junior in school 
this fall; and Keith, 13, a freshman this 
year. 

In the garden the family works as a 
group. Mr. Moots with Keith does most 
of the eultivating. The girls do most of 
the disbudding under the direction of the 
father and mother. There is no question 
but that Keith has a “Peony eye,” dis- 
cerning the most promising stems and 
buds, which he marks for “bagging” as a 
show flower. 

When and how did this family become 
interested in Peonies? Mr. Moots and his 
wife both “grew up” with gardens, vege- 
table as well flower. They first took 
special interest in Peonies when visiting 
this writer’s own Peony garden of 52 va- 
rieties during the season of 1931. This is 
not our story, but at that time, the Moots’ 
lived on the same street a block away. 


as 


Moots family of 


By John B. Heffelfinger 


From 1931 on their interest in Peonies 
increased, while ours turned to Iris. 
Then in 1954 their hopes were realized 
with the purchase of two and a half acres 
of fertile land and the building of a 
modern home. The land had been in 
alfalfa, with a soil of black loam, the sub- 
soil of red elay. A liberal covering of 
barnyard manure was applied and plowed 
under. In the spring of 1935, the “Peony 
garden” was hand-spaded to a depth of 
16 inches and allowed to settle. Catalogues 
were studied, kinds evaluated, and in the 
fall of that year 60 chosen varieties were 
planted, What a joy it was to watch them 
grow and bloom for the first time in 1936! 
At the National Peony Show held in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1937, they won two 
seconds and two third prizes. In 1938, 39 
and 740, they exhibited at the Topeka Hor- 
ticultural Society Show, winning several 
firsts. Meanwhile they had enlarged their 
garden to inelude 150 varieties. In 1940 
the family attended the National Show at 
Rochester, Minnesota, getting viearious ex- 
perience, and asking and receiving “point- 
ers’ for their planned display at Syra- 
euse, N. Y., in 1941, at which they won 
the American Peony Silver 


Medal. 


Ss clety’s 


Jefore frost was out of the ground this 


year, work had begun, having the Na- 
tional Show as the objective. All foliage 
and trash was first cleared from the 


eround, Cultivation began as soon as the 
new shoots were above ground. When the 
flower buds were the size of peas, all side 
buds were removed from the and 
each stem had a name tag attached, About 
a week the flowers were due to 
open, small paper bags were placed over 
them to keep out rain an’ to prevent the 
sun ‘rom fading the outer petals. Every 
paper bag was supplied with peep-holes 
for air and for inspection. 

At the proper time, from the middle of 
May up to the time of the show, each 
flower bud with its longest possible stem 
was cut and placed at once in cold stor- 
age. This meant daily morning inspection, 
for five hundred blooms were shipped to 
Topeka the day before the show, although 
only two hundred were used on the show 
tables. 

It was ‘our privilege to be at Topeka 
and to watch this family at work. Which 
were the best blooms? What was the best 
arrangement? Keith frankly h+d two am- 


stems 


before 


(Continued on page 469) 





Milton Hill 





Favorite Peony Varieties of the Moots Family 
White and Flesh: Solanve, Alice Harding, Frances Willard 
Light Pink: Nick Shaylor, Judge Snook, Myrtle Gentry, Mrs. C. S. Minot, 


Dark Pink: June Day, Walter Faxon, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Raoul Dessert 
Red: Philippe Rivoire, Dr. John L. Crenshaw, Red Giant, Tempest 
Japanese: Tamate-Boku, Ama-no-sode, Isani Gidui, Charm 


Single: Arcturus, Le Jour, Pride of Langport 
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IIIS is the time of the vear when 


garden enthusiasts feel the 

urge to build a The 
weather is right for the construction work, 
and the may be finished in 
time to get plants well established ‘so that 
they will bloom in the winter when days 
are short and erowth is slow. 

Some will build their greenhouses out 
of hotbed sash. Others will buy the 
knocked-down materials for one of the 
new portable types, and still others will 
huy standard greenhouse parts such as 
glazing bars, glass, paint, putty, ete., and, 
with the help of a loeal mechanic, do a 
job like a professional. And all will have 
a lot of fun with both the building and 
raising of and vegetables if the 
greenhouse is practically built, as many 
recent articles sent in by readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER have shown. 


many 


greenhouse. 


vreenhouse 


flowers 


Lean-to Greenhouses Are Handy 


REENHOUSES of the lean-to type 
attached to the sunny side of the 
home, garage or some other out-building, 
have a particular appeal to many enthusi- 
asts who set out to build their own winter 
garden under glass. And rightly so, for 
the lean-to type is usually inexpensive to 
build, heat and operate. 
It is inexpensive to 
house to which it is 


build 
attached 


beeanse the 
forms one 


side of the strueture and saves materials. 
It is easy to heat because it is protected, 











This 


lean-to 


By ERNEST D. CHABOT 


and warm air tcireulated from the main 
building is frequently adequate. It is con- 
venient to since in many in- 
stances you can step into it at any time 
without bundling up to go outdoors in 
cold weather. 

There are as many buts and ifs, how- 
ever, In connection with the building of a 
lean-to as there are to gardening itself. 
The biggest has to do with size and vol- 
ume of air space. The little lean-to green- 
house is subject to very rapid changes in 
temperature. The sun’s heat is trapped 
by the glass and quickly heats the small 
volume of air. The wall of the building 
holds and refleets some of the heat, so 
that even on cold, sunny, winter days, it 
takes but a few minutes for the tempera- 
ture to run up to 90° or 100° in the little 
greenhouse. Then, when the sun goes un- 
der a cloud or sets in the evening, it cools 
off almost as fast. Sudden changes in 
temperature like this are not conducive to 
good growing, and 
almost continual eare 
is required to pro- 
duce anything at all. 

When the lean-to 
is built over a large 
opening into — the 
home or building to 


operate, 


and 


bolts 


Standard 


greenhouse encloses 


This English type. sectional greenhouse is easily 
hooks. 


measuring 8 by 13 feet cost about $150 at 


greenhouse 
7 by 17 feet cost $160, exclusive of the foundation. 


in this instance is from the garage, which is a convenience 










one end of a _ dining-room. 


It’s a pre-fabricated type which comes in knocked-down panels. 


In summer, it’s easily replaced with screens and awnings 


which it is attached, this condition is 
largely overcome. The extra volume of air 
from the main building aets as a cushion 
against sudden fluctuations in temperature 
and much less attention to the ventilation 
is required. The really be- 
comes a part of the home when built this 
way, as the interior photograph shows. 


greenhouse 


For those who are frequently away 
from home, there are thermostatic gadgets 
available which open and elose_ the ven- 
tilating sash automatieally all of the time. 
They consist of a thermostat and small 
motor on each sash, one thermostat tak- 
ing eare of as many of the small motors 
as desired. This kind of control makes it 
possible to leave the greenhouse for a 
length of time during the 
winter with full assurance that the plants 
will not “cook” while you are away. 

It is hard to make anyone who has 
never operated a greenhouse realize how 
vital this is for you really must experi- 
ence the condition to appreciate what it 
means. For instance, you leave for work 
in the morning, and it is cool and hazy. 
465) 
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assembled with 
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The knocked-down parts for 
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materials for 
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OW that the days are cooler and 
one can get more pleasure trom 
physical labor, our thoughts turn 
o the preparation of the soil for a new 
perennial garden or as part of the process 
i revamping an old one. To get best re- 


L 


ults with perennials and to have the 
plants remain in vigorous health for 
many years, it is desirable to prepare 


the ground deeply. This is acec aplished 
vy double digging to a minimum depth 
of 18 inches, at the same time incorporat- 
ing manure or other humus-forming ma- 
terials, such as rotted leaves, throughout 
the entire area that is dug. 

In those sections of the country where 

few weeks of growing weather may still 
be expected, cover crops may be planted 
us soon as the cultivated garden becomes 


vacant. See last month’s Reminders (p. 
411). 


Transplanting trees and shrubs. This 
is the time to think seriously about plant- 
ing deeiduous trees and shrubs. With a 
few exceptions, such as Oak, Birch, Mag- 
nolia, Dogwood, Japanese Maple, Sweet 
Gum, Beech, Buddleia, and Tamarisk, all 
hardy trees and shrubs may be trans- 
planted now with reasonable assurance 
that they will survive—provided the work 
is well and truly done. Those kinds which 
are on the border-line of hardiness in the 
region where they are to be planted must 
wait until the spring so that they ean 
have a growing season to establish them- 
selves in the soil before they are ealled 
upon to endure the rigors of winter. 


Planting hardy bulbs. All of the hardy 
bulbs may be planted now. If it is pro- 
posed to leave them undisturbed for sey- 
eral years, it is considered a good plan 
t» plant them rather deeper than usual 
because it is believed that deep planting 
tends to prevent bulbs from splitting up 
into a number of smaller bulbs. Con- 
versely, when it is desired to have them 
multiply, shallow planting is considered 
Dest, 


Order Hybrid Teas. If you are con- 
tmplating planting Hybrid Tea Roses 
(vis fall the order should be placed now. 
jis group has an indeterminate habit of 
owth and the longer digging is deferred 
e better are the chances for thorough 
ening of the wood and in consequence 
teir chances of surviving the winter are 

tter. Rose planting may continue into 

vember provided the soil is not frozen. 

Storing summer-flowering bulbs. That 

rge group comprehensively known as 

immer-flowering bulbs should be dug up, 


’ 





preparatory to winter storage, when the 
foliage has ripened, or soon after it has 
been destroyed by frost. Dahlias should 
be cut down to within a few inches of the 
ground, dug up: on the morning of a sunny 
day, turned upside down to drain water 
from the stems, and brought indoors be- 


fore evening. The foliage of Gladioli 
should be cut off at ground line and 


destroyed by burning. The corms may be 
left to dry for a few weeks in shallow 
flats before cleaning them of last year’s 
seales. Cannas should be eut to the ground, 
the root stocks dug up without removing 
too much of the soil, and packed closely 
together somewhere where the winter tem- 
perature is between 40 and 50 degrees. 
Other bulbs or tuberous plants which will 
not endure freezing include Begonia, Cal- 
adium, Ismene and Montbretia. 


Potting house plants. If it has not al- 
ready been done, no time should be lost 
in digging up and potting plants designed 
to serve for house decoration during the 
winter months. This is one way of earry- 
ing over winter such bedding plants as 
Geraniums and Begonias. They should 
be cut back about one-half at the time 
they are dug up. The tops if required can 
be inserted in sandy soil as euttings. 


Mulching trees and shrubs. Towards 
the end of the month newly planted trees 
and shrubs and any established ones 
which are not making satisfactory growth 
should be mulehed with a layer of manure 
2 or 3 inches thick. If, in view of the 
scarcity of manure, this seems like a coun- 
sel of perfection, turn your thoughts to- 
ward the making of a compost pile so 
that next vear an effective substitute will 
be available. The compost pile should be 
made from fallen leaves and garden de- 
bris free from disease. Of course, it should 
be in an out-of-the-way spot where it 
will not offend westhetie sensibilities! 


It is a good plan to put it in layers about 
a foot thick, sprinkling each lightly with 
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By MONTAGUE FREE 


Horticulturist, Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


a complete commercial fertilizer and 
covering it with a little soil. Unless it is to 
be used as a muleh for Rhododendrons 
and other acid-soil plants, a light sprin- 
kling of lime can be added to accelerate 
decay. The compost pile should be made 
with a flat top so that water will perco- 
late through it, and no part of the pile 
should be more than 2 feet from the out- 
side air. 


Propagating shrubs and plants. If it is 


desired to propagate deciduous shrubs, 
hardwood euttings of current year shoots 
may be made. These should be eut to 


lengths of from 6 to 10 inches, tied in 
bundles of 25 or so and stored in moist 
sand in a cellar where the winter temper- 
ature is likely to be between 35 and 45 
degrees. If such a storage place is not 
available, bury the cuttings one foot deep 
out-of-doors in well-drained sandy soil. 
Many plants, both herbaceous and 
woody, can be propagated readily by 
means of root cuttings. These should eon- 
of strong, vigorous roots, varying 
in size from one-tenth inch in the 
ot Phlox up to one-quarter inch in the 
case of of the shrubs. Usually the 
roots are cut in lengths of about 2 
inches and buried one-half inch deep in 
flats of moist sand. They may be kept in 
a cool greenhouse, or, if this is not avail- 
able, in a storage cellar similar to that 
recommended for hardwood  euttings. 
Among the plants which can be raised 
from root cuttings are Japanese Ane- 
mone, hybrid Verbaseum, Glorybower, 
dwarf Buckeye, perennial Phlox, 
Chinese Scholar-tree. The statement 
been made in print that Lilaes can 
propagated from root cuttings. I have 
never succeeded in doing this but it is 
true that the underground part of the 
suckers (which some people might think 


sist 


case 


some 


has 


and 


be 


were roots) can be eut into lengths of 2 


inches and will produce when 


treated as root cuttings. 


plants 


Garden cleanup. Among the less roman- 


tic October jobs are those which may be 
included under the heading “Garden sani- 
tation”—which involves the cleaning up 
and destruction by burning of all plant 
tops not suitable for the compost pile. 
This cleaning up may be expected to re- 
duce the numbers of insect and fungus 
pests next year. Tools for which there 
will be no further use until next spring 
should be cleaned and greased so that 
they do not rust away their usefulness. 
Soil for potting and for starting seedlings 
indoors in the spring should be brought 
under cover before it becomes frozen. 
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CT. 5. No more thinning or culti- 
vating and only an occasional weed 
to pull now and then, It is quite a 
relief to be able to look down at the garden 
and know that there is nothing that is 
suffering to be done right away. One 
thing that we keenly miss is the usual 
long evening to putter around—now 
darkness shuts down so quickly that we 
get comparatively little done. Another 
thing that we joyfully miss is the mos- 
quito and little fly that at times has made 
life miserable and often forced us to rush 
up to the sereened porch seratching and 
muttering, intent on a few minutes of 
peace. The damp season has made these 
pests unusually plentiful all summer long. 
Cool nights remind us that we will not 
enjoy the tender crops much longer. How 
we all wish we could hang on to life just 
as it is for a little time. Fortunately, na- 
ture keeps us on the jump or we would 
settle in a rut. Asparagus tops are all 
dried and brown so we pulled them up 
and burned them today along with some 
corn stalks that we wanted to destroy. 
Corn stalks that we suspect might contain 
any borers or ear worms we do our best 
to burn. The roots and about a foot of 
the stalk are hard to get entirely burned 
but we try to get the fire hot enough to 
kill any pupe or larve that might be in 
them. You do not really need to pull the 
root up as the worms seldom are found 
below ground level. It is important, how- 
ever, to chop the stalks off at the ground. 
Many gardeners and farmers who leave 6 
inches of the corn stalks standing are 
leaving a good percentage of the borers. 
When we are sure there are no worms in 
the corn we put the stalks in the compost 
pile immediately after picking the ears. 
We are careful, however, to cut out all 
the smut and dispose of it. 
We dug the rest of our potatves. They 
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have been our prize crop this vear, that 
is, the crop we have enjoyed the most. 
We have had them every day since the 
first of August, digging them just before 
ach meal. The Katahdins were just about 
as early as the Chippewas, and friends we 
gave some to said that they were the best 
potatoes they ever ate. We never had so 
many large ones, a lot weighed over a 
pound apiece. We figure we got about a 
bushel every 40 feet of row. 


Oct. 10. Well, we surely had a busy 
time last night. We had to get things 
ready for the Victory Harvest Show and 
it looked so much like a frost that we 
harvested everything that was pickable 
that might be frosted. Gourds, squashes, 
flowers, peppers, tomatoes, enough snap 
beans for two or three meals that were 
just too good to lose, ete. It was after 
midnight when we got to bed and maybe 
everyone wasn’t all in! We could not take 
time to properly select the things for the 
show but Mother and the kids had a little 
chance to fix things up this morning be- 
fore taking them to the hall. They re- 
ported that it is much more satisfactory 
to prepare things for exhibit in the day- 
light than under artificial light. 

As I got home from work at noon we 
all went in town to the show after lunch. 
Entries were not judged first, second, 
third, ete., but Excellent, Good, ete., 
with round stickers placed on the ecards. 
No money or ribbons were awarded to 
save money for the Army and Navy Fund. 
Our entries looked kind of sick beside 
most of the others. Competition was some 
different than that at the loeal show last 
month. But we didn’t feel too badly. On 
the way home we started making plans 
for next year’s show, realizing that some 
things must be planted with the show 
definitely in mind. Now that we know what 
is required and how it must be selected 





Here’s a demonstration of 
how vegetable exhibits may 


be staged at Harvest Shows 


a This Month im... 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


and prepared, we can do much _ better 
next year. 

After supper we went down to the 
garden to look over the remains. Most of 
the tender things had been hit hard by 
frost that really came last night. We 
found a few gourds and other things that 
we had missed in our hurry. 


Oct. 15. The compost pile grows fast 
this time of year. The leaves have been 
falling for some time and we have had to 
rake them up in order to mow the lawn. 
For over a month we have had to rake the 
lawn clippings, also, because they do not 
dry and disappear these damp, cool 
nights. The remains of the frosted crops 
have been pulled up and most of them 
put on the pile. It is not always easy to 
decide ‘just what plant material to put 
on the compost and what to dispose of by 
fire or ash can. All directions warn us to 
destroy material that is infested with in- 
sects or infected with disease. To take this 
literally would leave little material for 
our compost. I compromise by not com- 
posting any plant material that has been 
actually destroyed by disease or insects. 

I find that there are two kinds of com- 
post piles. One is merely a pile on which 
is dumped all kinds of refuse and then 
forgotten about until more refuse is to 
be disposed of. After a few years the 
pile grows so large that it is opened up 
and used for various purposes. This kind 
of pile provides a fairly good grade of 
organic matter that is quite acid and con- 
tains practically no available plant food. 
The inside will be well decomposed and 
the outside still rather coarse. This is the 
usual kind of compost pile and is certainly 
a lot better than none. The other kind of 
compost pile is built up somewhat eare- 
fully in layers with chemicals added with 
each layer to increase bacterial activity 
(or in plain language hasten decomposi- 
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tion) and provide a balanced plant food 
This kind of pile is turned over ever, 
three or four months in order to equalize 
decomposition and mix up the contents 
Water is added during exceptionally dry 
spells to speed up decomposition, The 
chemical used should contain nitrogen to 
feed the bacteria, calcium and phosphorus 
to provide congenial conditions for them, 
and potash to balance the plant food. 
Adeco has been used so long for this pur- 
pose that when most gardeners think of 
compost they think of adeo. If you desire 
to make your own add 24 pounds of lime- 
stone to 10 pounds of any complete chem- 
ical fertilizer and sprinkle about a quarter 
cupful of the mixture over each wheel- 
barrow load of refuse that is added to 
the pile. In 12 months such a pile should 
produce material that might be called 
artificial manure. It should be about neu- 
tral in reaction and contain a generous 
amount of available nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. 


Oct. 17. Got a good part of the garden 
planted to Winter Rye. Some planted 
last month is already up 5 or 6 inches, It 
makes a garden clean and green all win- 
ter and then when turned under adds a 
little organie matter. I scratch in about a 
pound of seed to each 250 square feet. 
Winter Rye can be planted any time up 
to the first severe freeze (below 26°F.). 
The seetion of the garden harvested after 
that time should be rough dug—that is 
spaded up and not smoothed over. This 
exposes the most ground surface to the 
air, freezes some of the insect pupie 
wintering over and to a certain extent pre 
vents washing of the top soil. 

Potted up some parsley and chives. We 
dig up some of the parsley plants from 
which we have been cutting all summer. 
I pick off most of the tops and cut the 
root to fit a 4- or 5-ineh pot. The soil all 
falls off but it makes little difference for 
soon after potting up the new shoots ap- 
pear and in six to eight weeks you ean 
start snipping sprigs to garnish a meat 
dish or give color and flavor to a salad. 
If growing conditions are not too bad 
in the kitchen the growing plants will 
provide color to the room and table for 
some time. Of course, you should use 
judgment in picking the leaves. The chives 
are taken up and divided, then replanted 
in paper pots or strawberry _ baskets. 
These are packed into a wooden box or flat 
and placed in a sheltered spot—to keep 
the wind and sun from drying them out 
too much, Anytime after the ground is 
thoroughly frozen the plants are removed 
a few at a time and taken into the house. 
When thawed the plants are potted up in 
glazed pots and put on the plant shelf 
with the parsley. As soon as growth is 
well established (the tops 6 to 8 inches 
tall) the ends of the shoots can be snipped 
off and used for flavoring. Two or three 
plants brought in and potted up each 
month will provide a good supply of 
onion flavoring all winter and spring. 

Oct. 24. The beautiful Indian Summer 
Weather has started up the everbearing 
strawberry plants. They are just full of 
berries and blossoms. Believe it or not 
Mother picked almost 4 pint baskets full 
yesterday and we had strawberry short- 
cake once again. I must admit that the 
color and flavor were rather washed out. 
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In the Small Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


ALL planting of many fruit plants 
is possible and in many cases supe- 


rior to spring planting. Fall set 
plants become established during late fall 
and early spring and are ready to get 
under way much sooner in the spring than 
spring set plants. If planting operations 
are delayed in the spring because of wet 
weather which suddenly turns hot and 
dry, the fall set plants have a tremendous 
advantage. Nursery stock purchased in 
the fall is fresh out of the ground and has 
not spent the winter in a cellar where it 
often becomes too dry. There is more time 
to do the work and the soil is more apt 
to be in good physical condition than in 
the spring. 

Red raspberries, blackberries, trans- 
plants of black and purple raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries and grape vines 
are all better if set in the fall. Of the tree 
fruits only peaches should not be fall set. 
The work may be done any time after the 
plants are available and before the ground 
freezes. Early November is probably the 
most satisfactory time as the plants are 
mature and the weather still pleasant. If 
vou did not set that fruit garden last 
spring why not plan to do it on Election 
day or Armistice day? It would be wise 
to order now so that plants will arrive in 


Some Promising 
Filbert Varieties 


1. Cosford 

2. Medium Long 
3. Italian Red 
4. Barcelona 

5. Kentish Cob 
6. Red Lambert 
7. Noce Lunghe 
8. Neue 
9. Red Aveline 
10. Purple Aveline 
11. White Aveline 
12. Bixby 

13. Rush 

14. Winkler 

iD. ©. 
16. C, 


Riesennuss 


cornuta 


colurna 


From “Filberts,” N. Y. 
State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Gen- 


eva, N. Y. 


time. With a proper selection of varieties 
it is possible to supply the family with 
home grown small fruits and grapes from 
early June until Christmas if a few of the 
late keeping grapes are grown. 

Soil preparation for the small fruits 
should be thorough. If the area is large 
enough have it ploughed and harrowed 
until the soil is mellow. For small 
spading is satisfactory. Stable manure or 
peat moss may be worked in to supply 
organie matter if the soil has been cropped 
for several years without organic matter 
being added. For the tree fruits the soil 
need be spaded up only where the tree 
is to be set. 

A pleasant and out of the ordinary ad- 
dition to home fruit gardens is a few 
filbert or hazel nut bushes. These grow 
about as big as a peach tree and are about 
as hardy. Italian Red, Cosford and Me- 
dium Long are the best varieties. Bixby, 
a new hybrid sort, is also good. They re- 
quire the same care as fruit trees and no 
spraying. 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
the best varieties of fruits, but if you will 
write me I will send you a deseriptive list 
of recommended fruit varieties from 


areas 


which a selection may be made to cover 
the entire season, 



































HE diversity of books reviewed this 

month reflects the continuing in- 

terest of home gardeners in garden- 
ing in its broadest sense, despite the dis- 
This is a 
favorable omen and may well forecast a 
better gardening year for 1943. 


turbine influences of the times. 


THE SEASHORE PARADE by Muriel 
Le win Guberlet. Illus. in color. 197 
pages. The Jacques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa. $1.75. 


Here is a fascinating book for young 
people or for grown-ups who want some 
elementary information on the appear- 
ance and habits of jellyfish, star fish, 
crabs, clams, oysters, snails and other in- 
habitants of the seashore and its waters. 

The text is simply written and the data 
engagingly presented. The illustrations, 
of which there are many, are line draw- 
ings or brilliantly colored, tempera-like 
illustrations. 

This is a grand book to take along on a 
vacation at the seashore. A week or two 
with it in hand will be exciting and profit- 
ably spent. 


Garden Lessons for Children 


ELEMENTARY GARDEN - GRAPHS 
for Boys and Girls. Illus.; TEACH- 
ER’S MANUAL, both by Paul R. 
Young. Garden Reviews, Inc. Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Single copies 50ce. 100 or 
more 25e. 


Eight of these individual lesson book- 
lets designed for teaching youngsters to 
garden have already been printed. They 
are planned for use in class teaching and 
the eight lessons are as follows: 
Growing Plants Indoors for Outdoor Plant- 

ing 
Using a Garden Plan 
Preparing the Soil for Gardening 
Planting Garden Seeds and Plants 
Weeding, Cultivating, and Thinning 
Controlling Insect Pests 
Pruning, Staking, and Harvesting 
Exhibiting Garden Products 


The manuals themselves are illustrated 
with line drawings and give specific di- 
rections for each step in teaching. 

The Teacher’s Manual opens with a 
section on organization with suggested 
enrollment eards, score ecards and exhibit 
tags. A sample certificate is also shown to 
be given each child on completion of the 
course. Section II of the Manual deals 
with methods of teaching by the Garden- 
Graphs. 

These booklets would seem to be a very 
able and timely aid to class teaching of 
children in gardening. 


Official Guide to Show Judging 


A HANDBOOK OF FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGING. 90 pages. With Fischer 
Color Wheel. The National Council of 
State ae Clubs, Inc., Hotel Roose- 
velt, N. . $1. 


A new and exhaustive paper bound 
book on a subject which is all important 
to garden club members now comes to us 
from the National Council. In her intro- 
duction, Sarah V. Coombs explains that 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


this is the third such pamphlet to be 
issued by the Federation and that this 
present edition, due to changed conditions, 
has been planned to include a Plan for 
Judging Course Schools to be used by 
clubs the country over. 

This plan, as outlined, includes five 
suggested courses beginning with an ele- 
mentary one and ending with a course on 
such subjects as Flower Show Practice, 
Horticulture, Landseape Design and 
Color. Written examinations are required 
for each course, with credit markings. 

Flower show practice, scoring, hints 
for judges, hints for a well-balanced show 
and the important points in judging all 
types of arrangements and all sorts of 
specimen classes (with official classifiea- 
tions of such flowers as Dahlias, Daffodils, 
Orchids, Tulips, ete. are also given ample 
space. 

Point seoring is carefully explained 
and illustrations of such scoring are given 
together with sample judge’s sheets. There 
are show schedules, a glossary of terms 
used in connection with judging shows, 
and a three-page list of suggested read- 
ing for the prospective judge, and for 
those interested in judging courses. The 
Fischer Color Chart is inserted inside 
the back cover for ready reference. 

With this book available there is little 
excuse for the club which invites and en- 
dures unqualified judges. 


The Delphinium Society’s Year Book 


DELPHINIUM 1941, the Book of The 
American Delphinium Society, Edited 
by Rose Vasumpaur, Secretary Jno. J. 
Brugman, Oak Park, Ill. $2.00 with 
membership. 


The Delphinium Annual is always one 
of the most beautiful of the flower society 
year books. This war year it has had to 
go without its elegant glassine cover but 
it is still a loose leaf job, on good paper 
and handsomely illustrated. 

In going through its pages, many fa- 
mous names appear, names of those 
prominent in the Delphinium world and 
often in other fields as well. For instanee, 
Frank Reinelt has written on Breeding 
for Strains and Leon H. Leonian on A 
Breeder Looks at Delphiniums with notes 
on common shortcomings and what to 
shoot at in improvement. Mr. Leonian 
also has his yearly contribution, Delphin- 
olog. 

Germination of Delphinium Seed is dis- 
eussed by Vladimir G. Simkhoviteh, and 
Root System and Fragrance by T. J. 
Newbill. The latter reports that 15 per 
cent of his plants carry fragrance in some 
form, some discernible by night, some 





only by day and some so strong as to be 
positively musky. 

E. S. Boerner of Newark, N. Y. (there 
is an error in the Year Book which gives 
his address as Newark, N. J.) writes of 
the increased popularity of Delphinium. 
It is now second only to the Rose in the 
hearts of American cardeners, he claims. 
He defines the ideal garden Delphinium 
for the average American garden as one 
not exceeding 5 feet in height with flow- 
ers two-thirds of the length of the spike 
and florets all blooming at one time. 

The Clearing House is an interesting 
department containing notes from all over 
the country on subjects of interest to 
Delphinium growers. 


How to Build Garden Furnishings 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 
by Harold Wallis Steck. I[llus. 76 
pages. George W. Stewart, Inc. N. Y. C. 
$1.75. 


Put in your vacation energy in improv- 
ing the home grounds. That is the theme 
of Mr. Stewart’s timely book which tells 
the reader who must je at home this 
year due to lack of gas or tires just how 
to make his own sc silaia gates, walks, 
fences, walls, steps and what have you. 

Have vou been waiting to build an out- 
door fireplace? Mr. Stewart thinks this 
is the time to do it. He has ideas, too, for 
window boxes, swimming pools, wheel- 
barrow tea wagons and garden houses. 

And then there are some garden plans 
and suggested materials for planting 
them. 

The closing pages are devoted to exact 
specifications for the construction of all 
the walks, brick work, ete., suggested in 
the foregoing text. 

“Right In Your Own Backyard” is not 
an exhaustive work on construction. It is 
a sort of “pepper upper” to get everyone 
started in the way he should go. 


A Garden Clipping File 
By Mrs. NELLIE Dove., (Ohio) 


[* someone asked you when is the best 
time to trim a Forsythia bush, or how 
many strawberry plants it would take to 
plant an acre, or how to make a rock 

garden, must you hunt through all your 
old magazines stored in the attie to find 
this information? You wouldn’t, if you 
h- 1 a clipping file like mine. And it 
didn’t cost me one penny. 

My file consists of a box filled with 
large envelopes that I had accumulated 
from,my mail. Information on all kinds 
of subjects pertaining to the garden and 
lawn is distributed in these envelopes. On 
the flap of each envelope is written the 
general subject of the information. Land- 
scaping, Pests, Rock Gardens, Spraying, 
Strawberries, are some of the subjects 
I use. 

I place these envelopes in my box with 
the flap of the envelopes extending up- 
ward. This makes a very handy reference 
file, especially in the busy garden season. 


























T is easy to understand why Tulips are 
so popular when one stops to consider 
how accommodating they are and how 

lovely their flowers can be. Early fall, 
with its myriad tasks, is almost as heetie 
as spring. Many of the hardy bulbs have 
to be planted as soon as possible, peren- 
nials have to be divided so they can be- 
come established before winter, and num- 
berless other tasks are ealling for atten- 
tion. 

It is heartening, then, to the harassed 
gardener to find one plant which ean ad- 
just its needs to his schedule. Although 
October planting in the north and Novem- 
ber in the south is usually recommended, 
the bulbs can wait without harm until 
later and I have planted them right up to 
the turn of the year without apparent in- 
jury to the bulbs. If one knows that the 
work cannot be done until late, the soil 
where they are to be planted should be 
heavily mulehed so the ground does not 
freeze. 

The bulbs are also able to adapt them- 
selves to almost any soil, so long as it is 
well drained, though they need a little 
different treatment as the soil varies. 
Thus, on heavy soil, it is generally reeom- 
mended to plant them 5 inches deep, while, 
in my light sand, I find a depth of 7 
imches better. No doubt a rich soil would 
need no fertilizing elements added; here 
we find it a decided advantage to give a 
liberal application of bone meal, thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. 


Ways to Use Tulips. The planting of 
Tulips in prim beds still has its advo- 
cates and happily so, it seems to me, for 
no flower of spring is better adapted to 
formal lines. Yet stiffness is so out of 
place in a naturalistic planting that some 
other method must be adapted by most 
gardeners. Happily, that question may be 
answered by planting groups of Tulips in 
the hardy border and by making some 





color. 
in front of 


For spring plant 
Tulips now 
shrubs in a border, and 
edge with Pansies and 


English Daisies in spring 


provision for filling the places left vacant 
by their passing. Pot-grown annuals are 
ideal for that purpose. 

Better yet, though, it seems to me, is 
the practice of planting Tulips around 
shrubs, choosing the ones that blossom at 
the same time, if possible. Thus, early 
single Tulips are lovely associated with 
the Nanking Cherry (Prunus tomentosa), 
Flowering Almonds, Japanese Quince, 
Spirea thunbergi and others of their sea- 
son. Unfortunately, the early single 
Tulips have not been very plentiful since 
war conditions shut out importations, but 
| find some catalogues list a few kinds. 
Many old favorites, the lovely rose-colored 
Flamingo, the pleasantly fragrant (as are 
so many of the old earlies) De Wet in his 
coppery orange and flame dress, and 
Yellow Queen, among them, may be miss- 
ing from the catalogues you have at hand. 
To take their places, | find Fred Moore, a 
pretty ruddy orange with orange-yellow 
edges, which makes a pretty picture flow- 
ering beneath the white canopy of a Nan- 
king Cherry bush or under the white laci- 
ness of Thunberg’s Spirea. Spring Glory, 
a more than worthy substitute for Yellow 
Queen, would be lovely in association with 
any of the white-flowered shrubs or it 
would make a nice associate for an orange- 
flowered Japanese Quince (one with little 
red in its make-up). White Swan is still 
available, I note. It could be used almost 
any where and is especially lovely grow- 
ing up through one of the dwarf Japanese 
Quinces of almost any shade known in 
that useful shrub. 

When the early ones get ready to aban- 
don their burdens, Breeders, Cottages, 
Darwins, and several other groups are 
ready to earry on. Even with the re- 
stricted number of kinds (compared with 
normal years) available, it would be an 
impossible task to point out all their uses. 
Experienced gardeners have learned to 
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By C. W. WOOD 


combine them with other flowers, inelud- 
ing perennials as well as woody plants, to 
create pleasing spring pictures. One good 
way to arrive at original solutions of the 
problem of using Tulips in one’s garden 
is to make notes of plants which blossom 
at the same time and then make compan- 
ion plantings from the observations. As a 
suggestion, a few pleasing combinations 
worked out in a friend’s garden will be 
given: Tulip Carrara (white) planted 
with Phlox divaricata as a ground cover; 
William Copeland (rosy lilac) in drifts 
with perennial Candytuft as a companion; 
Bouton d’Or (deep yellow) over Anchusa 
myosotidiflora; Louis XIV (you will have 
to describe its shading of brown and 
bronze over a general background of blue- 
purple) planted in front of Rosa hugonis. 
Color planning is a most interesting phase 
of gardening, lim‘ted only by one’s rcom 
for experiments and the inclination to 
make them. 


Planting Trees and 
Shrubs 


T seems to be an accepted practice 

among gardeners to plant evergreens 
in late summer and early autumn; yet, 
these same gardeners hesitate to move 
deciduous stock. Experience here in the 
north shows that, with a few exceptions, 
fall planting of this class of material is 
just as good or better than spring plant- 
ing. Given good planting and aftereare, 
especially if the fall is dry, there is no 
reason why success should not come from 
fall planting. One does not even have to 
wait for a shrub or tree to lose its leaves 
before moving it. For example, I have 
repeatedly moved Cotoneasters in Sep- 
tember by stripping them of all foliage. 
Their buds had long sinee been made 
for the following year and they were 
merely holding on to their dresses until 
winter told them it was time to disrobe. 

One reads of elaborate preparations for 
fall planting and for winter care, much 
of which is unnecessary if ordinary plant 
sense is used. If the soil is suitable for 
spring planting, it will serve for fall. 
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Make the hole large enough to accommo- 
date the roots without cramping, firm the 


soil around the roots, and water thor- 
oughly. Then before winter comes, mound 
earth up around the stems, especially of 
small stock, to prevent heaving and stake 
them to keep winter’s winds from whip- 
ping them loose. If loeal conditions indi- 
cate a tendency for some kinds of stock 
to sun seald, the trunks of these may be 
wrapped in specially-made paper (avail- 
able from most supply houses) and kept 
in place with raffia or other soft material. 
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T is quite feasible to plant perennials 

this month and even next, with cer- 
tain reservations. If one’s ground is 
heavy, one should expect losses from heav- 
ing from late planting. Here on light 
sand, we plant right up to the time the 
ground freezes. If you followed the ad- 
vice given in a recent issue and have 
planted many of your perennials, you 
may find vacant places next spring unless 
they are kept watered during dry periods. 
The mulehing material for winter should 
be looked after now so it will be on hand 


when needed. 











a Hardy Ts lbs 


ESPITE wars and their chaotic 
conditions, especially a global 
war, our growers continue to offer 

us a large assortment of what is generally 
relegated to the back pages of a catalogue 
under the indefinite heading ‘Miscellane- 
ous Hardy Bulbs.” There one will find the 
best loved (by me) of all hardy bulbs— 
the Snowdrops (Galanthus). I sometimes 
wonder if I love them so much because 
they’re so hard to get established in my 
light soil; but when winter is on the wane 
and they stick up white shoots, which 
quickly change to nodding white bells, 
through the receding snow banks, I know 
that it is because they are such lovely, 
intrepid adventurers. And when | can get 
a colony to selfsowing, I am happy indeed. 
The only way we can get them to act that 
way here is to put them in a leafy soil in 
shade and keep moist during the growing 
until they’re well established. 
Nearby, Erythroniums extend the season 
of beauty in that quarter. 

In the same quarters, except that the 
situation is sunnier, grow the spring and 
the summer Snowflakes, the former (Leu- 
cojum vernum) displaying green-tipped 
white bells on 6-ineh stems in earliest 
spring, while the latter (L. aestivum) 
holds off until May, when its offering is 
made on stems to 18 inehes high. The 
bulbs of the summer Snowflake look much 
like a Daffodil and should be handled in 
the same way; the spring Snowflake, be- 
ing smaller, need not be planted over 2 
inches deep and twice that distance apart. 
They may then be left alone for years, to 
grow in beauty as the seasons pass over 
their heads. 

We shall have to be contented, judging 
from the few when 
these notes are being written, with a lim- 
ited number (one or two kinds) of Grape 
Hyacinths this year. But that is a small 
hardship, indeed, so long as we ean get 
the Heavenly Blue form of Museari ar- 
meniacum. It is useful in many ways in 
the garden, as planted in masses under 
trees and in the shrub border, as edging 


season 


¢atalogues available 
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for borders and in the rock garden. Best of 
all, in my opinion, is to allow them to 
selfsow at will in the wild garden, where 
they will greet one spring after spring, 
often from unexpected corners, with their 
5-inech spikes of lovely blue flowers. Plant 
3 or 4 inches deep and about the same 
distance apart and leave them to their 
own sweet ways. 

As Scillas seem not too plentiful this 
year, it may take a little shopping around 
to fill all one’s needs. Fortunately, S. sibir- 
ica, one of the best of the lot for general 
planting, appears to be available in fair 
numbers. Treat similarly to Grape Hya- 
cinths, varying its situations from the 
warmest spot available, where it will get 
the first caress of the returning sun, to 
places where frost lingers, so its season of 
blooming (intense blue) will be prolonged. 
There seems to be an abund- 
ance of Wood Hyaeinths 
(Seilla hispanica or S. campan- 
ulata, according to some lists). 
This is fortunate, too, for there 
are few lovelier bulbs’ for 
planting in shady spots, as un- 
der trees, in shrub borders and 
in open woodlands, where their 
blue, pink or white flowers, on 
foot-tall stems, make merry in 
the May landseape. Here, they 
go in 6 inches deep, any time 
during the fall. They are in- 
destructible and desirable in 
every way. 


. 


Spanish Squill 


Most gardeners are acquainted 
with the blue flowered Scillas 
but are not aware that white 
and pink colored varieties are 
available too. The pink vari- 
ety is illustrated here, planted 
in a clump at the base of a 
plant of spreading Yew 


Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa) has 
purposely been left for the last note on 
miscellaneous bulbs, not because it is the 
least desirable, of course, for there is none 
lovelier, none more accommodating. 
Rather, it is a bulb which ean be used 
almost anywhere in sun or part shade in 
lavish numbers, knowing that its beauti- 
ful blue flowers (sky blue with a white 
center in C. lucili# and gentian-blue in 
C. sardensis) will make a nice accompani- 
ment to almost any planting. The only 
way to use them to good effect in my opin- 
ion is to plant them in masses, using at 
least 15 bulbs to the square foot. If the 
gardener is not too meticulous in his weed- 
ing, selfsown seedlings will appear in the 
most unexpected and usually appropriate 
places, adding more beauty to the spring 
garden. 


























Fall Planting Preferred 


By 
H. L. ERDMAN 


Vice-President, American Rose 
Society 


T Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
we prefer to obtain the 
varieties wanted in fall 
planting of Roses, if possible 
well-ripened plants, before the 
ground freezes, (In __ this 
locality November 15 is 
usually the dead-line.) The 
soil is prepared during late 
summer to receive the plants 
on arrival from the nursery. 
Immediate planting is very 
important in order to avoid 
the drying of the plants with 
the resultant loss of vitality. The latter, 
in faet, may determine the success or 
failure of the plants. 

On soils where there is natural under- 
drainage excellent results have been ob- 
tained in soil prepared by removing the 
upper 6 inches, or top soil, placing it on 
one side; then removing the next 6 inches, 
or sub soil, on another pile giving a trench 
or pit of -approximately 12 inches in 
depth. Into this we go with pick or any 
implement that will loosen the soil in the 
bottom to a depth of another 6 to 8 inches 
for drainage. On this is sprinkled a layer 
of compost—well-rotted manure, or other 
material furnishing organic matter such 
as peat, spent mushroom soil and so forth. 

This is then spaded together and is 
ready for the next layer of top and sub- 
soils upon which is placed another layer 
of the compost mixture, The last or upper 
layer is handled in the same manner thus 
giving a bed of well-prepared soil with 
good drainage to a depth of 18 to 20 
inches in which by the time the Rose 
plants arrive there will be plenty of bac- 
terial action to provide sufficient food for 
the plants to get a good healthy start in 
root development without which the plants 
would just be struggling for existence 
and might eventually perish, 


Drainage. In heavy clay soils more 
elaborate drainage systems are necessary. 
This can be accomplished with loose stone 
at proper depth or regular open joint 
drain tile. In either case care should be 
taken to provide an outiet for surplus 
water that may collect and form a pool of 
stagnant water in the bottom of the bed 
in which the roots of the plants will rot 
and, of course, cause either death or a 
very weak plant just feeding on the few 
very shallow or surface roots which can- 
not develop a healthy plant. The ground 
is now ready for planting. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the 





The Rose gardens at Hershey, Penna., which are under the supervision 
of the author, H. L. Erdman, attract thousands of visitors annually. 


The fact that 30,000 Rose bushes are in a flourishing condition is strong 
support for Mr. Erdman’s recommendation for fall planting 


It pays to plant a Rose prop- 
Dig a wide hole and 
spread out the roots rather 


plants from the nursery erly. 
they are unpacked, 
checked and protected 
from the sun and dry- 
ing winds by covering 
with moist spaghnum or 
other material usually 
found in packing eases or bales. They are 
then covered with tarpaulin or any other 
windproof cover that is handy. Now we 
are ready for pruning and planting, tak- 
ing the plants from this protective cover- 
ing only as fast as we are able to handle 
them to avoid unnecessary exposure. 


Root and top pruning. Long roots are 
now pruned back to 9 to 12 inehes in 
length, removing all injured or broken 
roots and cutting back with sharp shears 
or knife to insure a clean cut without 
bruising unnecessarily the long roots. The 
roots so eut will callous and develop a 
feed root system in less time than is ordi- 
narily required by the roots left too long 
and crowded into a hole or trench. 

The tops are then cut back to a height 
of about 10 to 12 inches above the plant- 
ing line or junction of stoek and scion or 
bud. All broken, bruised and surplus 
branches should be removed. We now 
plant in the already dug hole or trench 
so that the junction of the stock and scion 
or bud is about 2 inches below the surface, 
being careful to spread out the carefully 
pruned roots and firmly pack the soil be- 
tween them. Fill in the balance of the 
hole or trench to the surface level. The 
plants are watered to go into freezing 
weather wet rather than dry. 

When planting operations are com- 
pleted we take the soil from between the 
plants, banking it as high as possible 
around them, thus giving them the pro- 
tection required for the ordinary winter 
months in this loeality. 

These methods have been carried out 
in the handling and planting of 30,000 


than crowding them into a 
narrow hole 
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plants in more than 700 varieties, over 90 
per cent of which have been fall planted 
over a period of five years with far greater 
proportionate success than the spring 
planted stock, or remaining 10 per cent. 


Spacing. In planting for bedding pur- 
poses we have excellent results by planting 
most Hybrid Teas and Floribundas in 
rows 16 inches apart spacing 18 inches 
in the row. Of course, some of the more 
sprawly or spreading type may be more 
comfortable with slightly more room but 
will do equally well at the distance men- 
tioned if space is at a premium as it is 
in most gardens. Polyanthas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals are given space required aec- 
cording to the effect desired. Polyantha 
plants for hedge or border effect should 
be planted 15 inches to 36 inches apart, 
depending upon ultimate size of plants. 


Resetting old plants. Transplanting of 
old established Roses is successfully ae- 
complished in the latter part of October 
or early November after thorough harden- 
ing off—indicated by defoliation due to 
frost. Dig carefully with a spade at a 
good distance around the plant then lift- 
ing and shaking all soil away from the 
roots. , 

Root and top pruning and replanting is 
done in the same manner as plants just 
received from the nursery with the ex- 
ception of old climbers which require less 
severe cutting than the bush type. 

In other words we can see absolutely no 
reason why in this locality Roses cannot 
be transplanted just as successfully as 
any other plants in the fall. 
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Western Rose Review 


By FRED EDMUNDS 


Tnte ruational Rose lest Gurdens 


HE fact that different localities 

seem to favor different varieties of 

Roses has long been recognized by 
the nursery trade, and this regional 
variation is receiving an increasing 
amount of their attention, recently by the 
establishment of the “All-America Rose 
Selection” trial grounds throughout the 
country. 

The sueeess or failure of a new Rose 
more vitally concerns the nurserymen 
than anyone else, since the few plants 
whieh individual purchasers discard may 
easily be multiplied a thousand fold by a 
erower caught with a stock of these un- 
desirables on hand. This is why nursery- 
men today spare no effort or expense in 
thoroughly testing every new Rose before 
it is offered to the public. Nor are these 
tests mere hasty appraisals. Each judge 
in the fourteen trial grounds established 
by commercial growers fills out on the 
uniform detail score sheets provided, his 
point-by-point reasons for selection or 
rejection, 

Upon tabulation of scores from all 
trial grounds, the Rose averaging the 
highest number of points may quite obvi- 
ously be rated one of unusual merit. 

Another advantage of the regional trial 
grounds lays in the knowledge it gives the 
nurserymen of where a particular Rose 
thrives the best. Thus, in the 1942 All- 
America selections an unnamed seedling, 
scoring quite low in Eastern gardens, 
received the highest rating of any in the 
three trial grounds of the Pacifie Coast. 
A strikingly beautiful Rose of a color 
described as burnt ochre, it was espe- 
cially recommended for Paeifie Coast dis- 
tribution. It may be assumed as _ these 
gardens continue to function, — that 


nurserymen will group in their eatalogues 
special Roses for each section of the 
country, thus saving many disappoint- 
ments for buyers who order Roses unsuit- 
able for their own 
locality on the 
strength of their 
performance else- 
where, 

Types of Roses 
requiring = warm t. 
nights as well as 
days for full de- 
velopment cannot 
he expected to do 
their best in ecool- 
er regions; while 
some of the light- 
er-petalled — sorts 
which reach their 
highest perfection 
in the cool dewey 
nights of the Pa- 
cifie Northwest 
may prove disap- 
pointingly _ fleet- 
ing in warmer ¢li- 
mates. Modern 
Roses seem too 
temperamental to 
stage a uniform 
performance. 

The  Interna- 
tional Rose Test 
Garden, at Port- 
land, Oregon, is 
in point of con- 
tinuous operation the oldest publie test 
garden in America. Its awards, dis- 
tributed in many foreign countries and 
throughout the United States during the 
past twenty-five vears have gained in that 





Portland’s International Rose Test Garden has several terraces so that test plots 


and display beds are 
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seen to best advantage 






Above is the new 
Rose. Pearl Har- 
bor, which is also 
to be known as the 
“Memory Rose.” 
Tests in Oregon re- 
veal that it makes 
tremendous growth. 
The blooms are 
shell - pink with 
rose color on petal 
reverses. Fragrant 
Dicksons Red 
(left) has proved 
satisfatcory in the 
Northwest and also 
nearly everywhere 


else 


time a measure of prestige. 

No restrictions are placed upon Roses 
received at this garden. They may be 
sponsored by the All-America Rose Selec- 
tion, or registered with the American 
Rose Society, or sent direct from some 
foreign country. All that counts is the 
Rose. It is placed in the test beds under 
an anonymous code number, which gives 
no clue as to its origin, or ownership. 

The Portland garden renders a_ three- 
fold service. First, of course, comes the 
City of Portland, which owns and op- 
erates it and issues its own awards 
(certificates giving number of points 
scored). It is also a unit of the All- 
America Rose Selection, for varieties en- 
tered by this organization. The American 
Rose Spciety also counts it among its 
official trial grounds. Each organization 
appoints its own judges, using their own 
score sheets, the scale of points of all be 
ing about the same. The “Rose City” thus 
offers equal opportunities, in open com- 
petition to all who seek that elusive goal 

Rose perfection. 

The test gardens are located upon four 
terraced levels, interspersed with rock 
walls, steps, trees and shrub plantings. 

(Continued on page 455) 
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The Rose California is 


Portland’s test garden. The color is rich 


rated high in 


orange with saffron showing in the bud. 
ihe blossoms tend to reach large size 


HAT an exciting adventure it is 

to grow the new test Roses which 

come to us labelled only by num- 
ber from American breeders and growers! 
I have always enjoyed studying the 
“Proof of the Pudding” reports in The 
American Rose Society Annual where 
comments are printed from amateur and 
professional test growers the country over 
on the behaviour of promising new Roses. 
For the past three years we have had our 
own “pudding” right on the home 
grounds at Gray Rock and here we have 
done Jack Horner one better for instead 
of just our thumbs we have plunged elbow 
(or rather neck) deep in cultivating, 
spraying, photographing and recording 
the progress of these potential stars of 
the plant world. And what precious plums 
of beauty we have pulled out of that 
pudding! 


Last Year’s Winner 


]N the spring of 1941 we received a 

shipment of numbered Roses from 
California. They had tender new foliage, 
and here winter was still a cold fact. 
After inspecting the fine plants we per- 
suaded a local Snapdragon grower to 
keep them in large pots in one of his cool 
houses until our growing season opened. 
This emergency treatment worked per- 
feetly. The bushes suffered no setback 
when placed in the open garden and in 
June we had a fine show of color. They 
bloomed well again in the ‘autumn. Among 
them was the now famous Heart's Desire. 
This fragrant, beautifully formed and 
deeply colored red Hybrid Tea—the only 
All-American Rose Selection for 1941— 
has pertormed well for us again this year. 

Of the ten varieties (three plants each) 
received in that February shipment not 
one has been lost. All are alive and show- 
ing varying degrees of excellence this 
summer. Santa Anita another variety 
which we received, is a glowing pink with 
very large perfect blooms and many of 
them. The great, graceful blossoms are 
a joy to behold even when in full-bloom 
because they hold their color and form so 
well. Santa Anita is one of my favorites 
for cutting, for a bud, a half opened 





Eastern Experiences 


With the Newer Roses 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


flower and a full blown blossom are all 
that are needed to make a striking ar- 
rangement. Pearl Harbor, another ot 
these Roses, is a Killarney-like pink with 
deeper rose reverse. Its blooms form in 
venerous clusters and it has a haunting 
fragrance, 


MONG the introductions of a New 
42 York nursery, Mary Margaret Me- 


sride, a Hybrid Tea originated by J. H. 


Nicolas, is outstanding. Everyone who 
listens to the radio or who has visited 


Rose gardens has heard about it and seen 
it but one must grow Mary Margaret to 
appreciate her. The constant bloom of 
this sturdy, disease-resistant Rose is 
especially fine here now in early August 
as | write this, for many of the Roses 
are resting completely while waiting for 
cooler weather. The characteristic —re- 
curved petals of Mary Margaret give a 
special perfection to the half opened 
blooms. By now, all the world knows 
that Mary Margaret McBride is the 1942 
selection of the All-America Rose Selee- 
tions Committee. 

Pinoechio is another favorite which is 
already becoming generally known and 
highly appreciated. It is a Floribunda, 
low growing, with generous clusters of 
symmetrical salmon-pink blossoms, more 
deeply colored in the dainty buds. I have 
found it grand for arrangements in low 


howls and for small corsages as well. 

B. J. Price, which is of the Dainty Bess 
type but much deeper in color, has been 
in our garden for two summers now and 
we are hoping that it will be widely 
vrown by all who like single Roses, for it 
is a beauty. It blooms in mid-summer, 
too, and holds its color perfeetly. 

Other new varieties from the same 
source which have performed well here 
are Magic Red, vellow Mandalay, fragrant 


white Neige Parfum and golden Rose 
d’Or. Among the recent but not new 


varieties, Rome Glory and Eelipse with 
World’s Fair are standbys. 


OR the first time this summer we are 

growing test Roses trom Pennsylvania 
and they have proved of unusual interest. 
The fine strong plants (which came to us 
so carefully packed that we found not 
one broken rootlet) soon established them- 
selves in the garden and settled down to 
serious bloom. 

Fama, a glorious bi-color descended 
from Condesa de Sastago, was the first to 


show color. The blooms are deep gold 
and salmon-red, the petals tipped with 
amber. It is disease-resistant, with fine 
well-colored foliage, is fragrant and 
blooms well and frequently. At this 


writing it is covered with blossoms and 
but for the Japanese beetles would be a 
glorious sight. 





Photo Courtesy Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Floribunda Roses are ideally suited to planting in large beds for all-summer color 
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Another new Rose which has received 
a name since it came to us under number 
is Boudoir, and very well named it is, too. 
The back of the petals are softly white 
while the inside of the blossoms are rich 
Tyrian rose. It is a very full flower with 
sixty petals, to be exact, and certainly 
suggests the opulence and old-fashioned 
elegance of an early Twentieth Century 
houdoir. It even has a poignant perfume, 
quite in character, and the great blooms, 
borne on rigid, upright stems suggest the 
unbending formality of the boudoir 
period, too. 

Yellow 


Faience. 


Faience is a sport of 1937 
The new one is lemon-yellow 
but blends with its two-toned predecessor 
in the garden, or cut indoors. All three 
of these new Roses are Hybrid Teas. 

Many other Roses in this bed show a 
very high average of excellence which 
might be expected from the introducers 
of sueh successes as the glorious Oriental 
red Grande Duechesse Charlotte and 
Golden State, the theme Rose of the 
California Exposition. 


“THE great strong-growing, large-flow- 

ered climbing Horvath Roses gave us 
some real thrills this year. Last season 
they were busy establishing themselves 
but the show they made this past June 
made up for the period of waiting. Fed- 
eration was a mass of long-stemmed per- 
feet, vivid pink blossoms, a sight to take 
the breath away. The individual stems 
ire long enough so that they may be cut 
for indoor decoration, and even a great 
bowlful is not missed from the fountain 
of bloom in the garden. 

Polaris, a smaller leaved and flowered 


plant, is a fragrant, pure white with 
hundreds of very double, long lasting 
blooms. We have one Polaris climbing 
over a great rock and another trained 


against a cedar post. It is hard: to choose 
between them for beauty. I have a spe- 
cial soft spot in my heart for this Rose 


vecause it bears the name of our Great 


Pyrennee puppy which I lost at = six 
tonths with a “strep” infection. The 
Rose Polaris, which came to me_ just 


about the time of his death, is always a 
reminder of him. 

The great pink blooms of Hercules 
seem unbelievable on a climber. They are 
us large as the flowers of the everbloom- 


ing climber Dr. J. H. Nicolas and are 
a clear pink. With us it has bloomed 
only onee so far and because the tall 
ennes were killed back due to its rather 


exposed position, the blossoms were all 
near the ground, but raised on 
strong individual stems. Mereurius, whieh 
- planted against our stone house wall 
on the east kitchen terrace was a delicate 
upricot cream in color though it is de- 
scribed in the catalogues as apricot and 
coral, Perhaps it lacked a little sun, 
since the blooms were few, though lovely. 


bravely 


Thor is a lively searlet-red. It is hard 
to believe that climbers ean have such 
large perfect blooms as these Horvath 


One feels 
and 


that one 
the cake, too, 


creations. is vetting 


the penny 


The Dooryard Rose 


HERE have been varying opinions 
expressed about Mabelle Stearns, the 
pale pink Hybrid from 


Setigera also 
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Horvath. In June with the Hybrid Teas 
and large-flowered climbers in full bloom 
I am never enthusiastic about it but 
now, in early August, when other Roses 
languish, Mabelle is covered with blooms 
of better color than those she showed in 
June. There is no sign of blackspot and, 
though pale in color, the Japanese beetles 
do not prefer it. After this Rose becomes 
well established it is a rampant grower, 
though the bushes are low. It is immune 
to disease and extra hardy—a good Rose 
for difficult climates and locations. The 
color does fade badly and the form of the 
blossoms is more that of an “old Rose’”’ 
but it certainly has its points as a 
“touchie” which gives continual bloom. 

Red Velvet, a Floribunda of deep red, 
showed up very well in the fields in Ohio 
where we saw it growing and “blooming 
its head off”? a few weeks ago. It is large- 
flowered, of good color and unfading. 

A new yellow Rose which we saw also 
in Ohio is Mrs. Paul R. Bosley, a stifi 
stemmed with many well-formed 
finely colored blooms. It is a sport of 
Madame Joseph Perraud. 


Rose, 


Brownell’s Sub-Zeros 


HOUGH not all strictly new, the 

Brownell Roses are so unusual in 
character that they find a welcome place 
in test gardens. Their special qualities 
of hardiness, repeated or continuous 
bloom and disease resistance makes them 
outstanding. Mr. Brownell is a breeder 
and a scientist first, last and always and 
his contribution to horticulture is of far 
more importance to him than the number 
of new Roses he introduces to the market 
in a certain season. When we visited his 
gardens in Rhode Island we were both im- 
pressed by its atmosphere—which 
that of a scientific laboratory (a 


was 
very 
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delicate 
color unlike other Horvath originations 


Climbing Mercurius has a apricot 





Desire has a 


Heart’s rounded bud, rich 
fragrance and the vigor of variety Radiance 





Good 


fragrant Neige Parfum (above) has per- 


new white Roses are scarce, but 


formed well under test. For rich coloring, 
Rose @Or (left) 


golden yellow, has strong stems and is 


should be grown. It’s 


excellent for cutting 




















beautiful and gracious one) rather than 
that of a display garden. 

The “big four’—Break O’Day, apricot 
peach, very double; Anne Vanderbilt, 
glowing rose-red and gold, semi-double; 
Pirk Prineess, pure light pink; and Lily 
Pons, ereamy yellow—are still blooming 
bravely now in mid-summer. They show 
some blackspot (Pink Princess is most 
resistant with us) but not a great deal 
and there is much, new, vigorous growth. 
The blooms of Break O’Day are very 
double and somewhat cabbagey but the 
eolor is good and the quantity of bloom 





remarkable. Pink Princess is a smaller 
flower but fragrant and with a _ very 
pretty plump bud of exquisite color. 


Anne Vanderbilt is most effective when in 


tight bud, showing jewels of brilliant 
color. The form of Lily Pons is good. 


[It varies in its depth of color like many 
pale vellow Roses. 

Of the Brownell climbers and creepers, 
Frederick S. Peck, semi-double grenadine 
pink; Coral Creeper, single apricot, with 
red buds; and Little Compton Creeper, 
rose-pink, are all wonderful finds. These 
Roses we planted on a high sloping bank 


facing the road and even in the one year 
of their occupancy they have gone far 
toward covering it completely. The 
flowers are really showy, too, and stop 
the ears rolling by. 

Golden Glow is a large flowered 
Brownell climber which gives perfect pure 
yellow flowers with a tea-rose scent. This 
occupies a position against a stone wall 
which bounds our Rose garden on the 
west. 

Chevy Chase, Dr. Cross’ small flowered 
red rambler, we disliked in 1941, but our 
respect for it went up this year when it 
had established itself satisfactorily and 
showed a much better color and a perfect 
mass of bloom, for weeks on end. 

After my years of experience with new 
Roses, I think the best advice to give the 
beginner is: Start with plants especially 
recommended for taking casual treatment, 
or at least select new varieties which have 
already proved themselves disease resist- 
ant and strong growing. After a few 
years’ experience the grower will be ready 
to try the more difficult varieties which 
need coaxing and coddling.That’s where 
the real fun begins! 


Western Rose Review 


(Continued from 


Since a test garden rating is today 
almost a prerequisite to the suecessful 
dissemination of any new Rose, a brief 
review of last season’s prize winners, in 
their order of merit as scored at Port- 
land’s test garden, and which are now 
obtainable on the market, will be of espe- 
cial interest to Pacific Coast planters. 

Fragrance gave Heart’s Desire, by a 
fraction of a point, the highest score for 
1941. It’s a bright scarlet crimson, with 
long pointed buds, on a vigorous, well 
foliaged plant. The blooms are not always 
carried erect; it could do with a stronger 
neck. The suspicion of Radiance blood will 
perhaps make it widely adaptable. 

Charlotte Armstrong, blood-red when 
weather conditions are right, but cerise 


in warm weather, ran about neck and 
neck with the winner. 
A hybrid Polyantha named Dainty 


Maid, with very large leathery foliage, an 
upright, vigorous grower, with silvery 
pink, reverse carmine clusters of single, 
or almost single flowers, was adjudged to 
be one of the best shrub-type Roses 
extant. 

Dickson’s Red, a good velvety crimson, 
of rather globular, but perfect form took 
three years to give a really good account 
of itself. The plant is strong and bushy 
enough when once established. 

The most striking Kose in point of color 
to come to our garden in many years is 
Grande Duchesse Charlotte, its peculiar 
shade of red being almost impossible to 
describe. It may perhaps be the last of a 
long line of meritorious Roses from Lux- 
embourg. Standing as it does in a class 
almost by itself in the way of color, it 
will undoubtedly make it a “must” Rose 
in many collections. This Rose is a 1942 
All-America winner. 

Coming from Belgium when appease- 
ment was assuring us of “Peace in our 
time,” a waxy-petalled tinted salmon and 
orange Rose of Charles P. Kilham and 
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Mrs. Sam MeGredy parentage bears the 
name of Neville Chamberlain. 

California, with the ruddy gold tints of 
that state’s Poppy has unusual fragrance 
for a Rose of that color. In size, too, it 
matches the general expansiveness of our 
southern neighbor. No state has been 
more prolific in the birth of fine Roses. 
One California hybridist has already 
given us over 45 varieties. 

A large flowered bright cerise pink 
cluster Rose that will add a decorative 
splash of color to many Rose gardens 
goes under the happy title of Cheer; 
while a French Rose with large silvery 
pink blooms, with an apricot overcast is 
named Good News. 

Elite makes a tall spreading plant bear- 
ing well formed salmon-pink blooms ideal 
for cutting. 

A very beautiful bronzy foliaged Rose 
of ovoid form and rich coloring of yellow 
and orange is named Lady Mandeville. 
Like many other MeGredy Roses this one 
thrives especially well in Oregon. 

A robust, almost thornless Rose, grow- 
ing to a height of 6 feet, with long 
pointed blooms of variable pink, has 
been given the name of Pearl Harbor by 
its California originator. Its place is in 
the border, or for a background rather 
than the formal Rose bed. 

Another Rose to seore higher each sue- 
ceeding year with us is Mary Margaret 
McBride, a very vigorous, large foliaged 
pink. If final awards were made at the 
end of the third year’s test, instead of the 
second, it might have reached top place. 
It is, in faet, a 1942 All-America Selee- 
tion, as a result of nationwide trials. 

The above list, in their order of merit 
as scored last season by the judges of the 
International Rose Test Garden, should 
prove very satisfactory additions to Rose 
gardens of the Pacifie Northwest. All are 
worthy of trial, and some will undoubt- 
edly thrive everywhere. 








Bulb News 


HE supply of Tulip bulbs this 

fall will be about the same 
quantity as last fall, but of better 
average quality. England’s crop 
was the best in three years. 

Most imported bulbs will be 
confined to relatively few varieties, 
such as Clara Butt, Inglescombe 
Yellow, William Copeland and the 
single early type. 

Crocus, Scillas, Muscari, Dutch 
Hyacinths, and Roman Hyacinths 
will be available only in limited 
quantities, Crocus and Dutch 
Hyacinths being particularly short. 
—LEONARD VAUGHAN, Vaughan’s 
Seed Store. 


* * * 


Bulbs are now prohibited from 
sale in Britain, so a considerable 
number are available for export to 
the United States. 

Alfred White, chairman of the 
Bulb Growers’ Export Group, 
states that bulbs, mainly Tulips, 
for shipping to the United States 
in 1942 will probably be in the 
same quantities as in 1941. 

There is a “super” Tulip crop 
in 1942.—BritisH INFORMATION 
SERVICES. 

. 7 7. 


In Michigan last fall about 300 
acres were devoted to Tulip cul- 
ture and some eight million bulbs 
(Tulips) were grown. 

Now, Harry Nellis, Tulip au- 
thority, states that the season 
was spotty, with fortunate grow- 
ers realizing a 50% increase and 
others suffering a decrease. With 
an average increase of 25%, Michi- 
gan growers should have 10 mil- 
lion Tulip bulbs this fall. Quality 
is excellent and there is a full 
choice of varieties. 

Daffodils will be available in 
sufficient quantities this fall and 
some unusual varieties are more 
plentiful than previously.—S. H. 
HoutMAN, Tulip Time, Holland, 
Michigan. 


+ * * 


There are larger quantities of 


home grown bulbs available this 
year than last. This is true of 
Tulips, Daffodils, Scillas and 


Muscari. 
The main source of supply for 


Crocus and Dutch Hyacinths is 
England; for Roman Hyacinths, 
Bermuda. There are plenty of 


Tulips in Bngland.—W. A. SPERL- 
ING, Stumpp & Walter Company. 


* 7 * 


The Tulip crop in the United 
States is about the same as last 
year. The quality is very good 
and assortment of varieties ample. 
The Daffodil situation is about 
the same. 

Crocus is very limited but of 
Scillas and Muscari there should 
be ample supply. As for Hyacinths, 
there just aren’t any in this 
country. 

British growers have sold quite 


heavily of Tulips. Bulbs are 
scheduled to arrive during Sep- 


tember and October.—JAN DE 
GRAAFF, Oregon Bulb Farms. 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Garden Club Projects 


HE Garden Club of Wolfeboro 
Hampshire) has been raising 
to buy equipment for a mobile kitchen. 

The idea is that for local emergencies of 
any kind the «lub will be able to feed be- 
tween a hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred people. The things included in this 
mobile kitchen will be stored with the local 
fire department, and will be used if neces- 
sary for wartime emergencies, for evacuees, 
for working firemen at a fire or any other 


(New 


money 


occasion when many mouths must be fed. 
The equipment will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $150, and be transportable in any 
light truck or even a station wagon. Who 


says that garden clubs are not doing their 
part for our country in wartime! 


It was a member of this same club, I 
think, who told me about what a. grand 


outdoor stove one can make out of half an 
oil barrel. A metal worker will have to cut 
the barrel into two halves, each of which 
will make a stove. The top of the cut edge 
should be slit down for a few inches all 
around at 4- or 5-inch intervals. Then the 
top edge is rolled outward, to make a brim. 
This brim will stand on a metal support, 
made of piping or whatever is available. 
The stove should have holes made in the 
bottom, to give a grill-like draft. A Florida 
garden club that made such an outdoor 
stove found that it could serve hot suppers 
to large groups of people and so earn goodly 
sums to build up its budget. A monthly hot 
dog or hamburger supper served at fifty 
cents to a hundred people from such a grill 
will always draw a crowd, according to 
the reports I had of this garden club project. 


ISITING a garden elub in a_ small 

suburban village where the average lot 
was than half an acre, I saw what 
garden enthusiasts can do with mighty little 
land. In one case where the gardener, an offi- 
cer of the garden club, wanted to have some 
shrub seedlings to present to the club mem- 
bership, and had no space in which to grow 
the little plants. So she used the narrow 
strip of ground running along inside the 
hedge that cut off her garden from the 
street. She told me that the location was 
ideal for the propagation bed, for the hedge 
plants, branching rather high, did not shade 
the thrifty Viburnum babies too much and 
vet gave them from winds, 
beating rains and searing sunshine. 


less 


fine protection 


Books Suggest Programs 
ANY clubs have studied garden books, 
but the Three Village Garden Club 
(New York) has built a year’s program on 


a book in a somewhat different way. The 
book selected was “Do You Know Your 
Garden,” by Gladys M. Goshorn (Oxford 
University Press, 1941). Twelve chapters 


from the book were selected as topics for 
the year’s program, and these were varied 
enough to suit every single member’s need. 
From an approach to a knowledge of the 
soil, through design, maintenance, study of 
lawns, trees, shrubs, methods of plant grow- 
ing, early botanists, the year’s work went. 
In addition to the book which was the basis 
of the year’s work, a number of other books 
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were especially recommended for the club 
members’ reading. These included Richard- 
son Wright’s “Story of Gardening,” “Green 
Laurels” and “Almanac for Moderns” by 
Donald Culross Peattie. At the end of each 
meeting a series of twenty questions relat- 
ing to the day’s topic were presented to the 
club members. All highly palatable food for 
any gardener’s mind! 


Yam Show 


ERE is a contest that your garden club 
will find new and different—and most 
stimulating. In early October the club 
should present to each of its members. a 
yam. The yams are to be grown, in water, 
by the club members. At an early, spring 


meeting—March, probably—there will be a 
Yam Show, where every member has an 
entry. Some of the yams will have a few 


straggling stems, with possibly sickly yel- 
low-green leaves. Some will be thrifty and 
shapely plants, some few good gardeners 
(or, as some folks say, lucky ones) will 
have gorgeous plants that would be a decor- 
ation to any room. 

Glass containers are the most interesting 
—a so-called bubble bow] will make a fine 
start. But pickle jars or other available uten- 
may be used. I have found that the 
yams do better when a small piece is cut 
off on one side so that air may get into the 
water. Keep part of the yam under water 
all the time, and keep filling the container 
as the water evaporates. At the Show, the 
winner of the Blue Ribbon might have five 
or ten minutes to tell the rest of the ex- 
hibitors how her prize-winning entry was 
grown, 


sils 


Clearing Houses Needed 
Big reqeey and I am seeing evidence of 


the need for central clearing houses for 
garden club information. Overlapping of 
garden shows in nearby communities is a 
common occurrence, lectures are given on 
the same day in villages where people from 
both communities would like to attend both 
meetings if they were held on different 
dates. Garden clubs have meetings on the 
same days that other local organizations 
are holding church fairs, benefit bridges, 
etc. How can we avoid this overlapping, 
which is detrimental from all points of 
view? A local chamber of commerce will of 
course always be glad to co-operate in keep- 
ing and making available to those interested 
dates for special occasions. The difficulty 
is to get people to use this service. When 
your club plans for a big meeting with an 
imported speaker, when the dates for your 
flower show are being considered, it is sound 
practice to find out whether the dates you 
want are open so that your club can get all 
possible attendance. A garden center is a 
fine contact with other garden clubs in your 
territory, but remember that other types 
of organizations do not use these centers 
and unless you have information about the 
innumerable other groups, you will still 
have trouble in getting open dates. If any of 
our reader clubs have solved this problem 
satisfactorily, I shall be happy to have you 
write me about it so that I can pass on the 
information. 


Junior’s Landscape Model Houses 
HILDREN’S interest in garden plan- 
ning begins at an early age, and many 

garden clubs have encouraged this interest 
in their flower shows. One club had a class 
for children up to twelve years old which 
Was a real success. A member’s husband 
who had a tool shop made miniature houses 
so that there was one for every entrant. 
These little “two- by- fours” were painted 
white on the sides, red on the roofs, win- 
dows and doors were painted on, and 
they were given to the children with cookie 
sheets from the ten cent store. The young- 
sters had to plan the whole design of the 


house setting—trees, gardens, drives and 
paths, ete. The materials for making the 
plans were brought to the show building 


early on the morning of the show, and all 
the work on them was done in the presence 
of a member of the show committee. The 
class was so successful that all of the score 
of children who entered it begged the club 
to have an identical class in their show next 
year. 


Seattle’s All-Amateur Chrysanthemum Show 


IRST times that things are done seem 

somehow more important than the con- 
tinuation of them. Especially at this time 
when many garden clubs are discontinuing 
their shows “for the duration” we are glad 
to hear of one organization that is starting 
what we hope will be a long series of suc- 
cessful shows. Word comes that the Seattle 
Amateur Chrysanthemum Society will stage 
its first annual International Show on 
November 7 and 8—and that its show will 
be offered to the public free of charge. Tie- 
ing in with current interest in vegetables, 
there will be a Victory Garden Display as 
well as the showing of fine Chrysanthemums. 
The Affiliation of Amateur Chrysanthemum 
Associations of Vancouver, B. C., will be 





, represented. Show chairman is Mrs. Sher- 


man Bast; Mrs. Erich A. Moritz is president 
of the Seattle Society. 


Philadelphia Spring Show Cancelled 


NNUAL spring flower shows, for many 

years held in Mareh in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, have been cancelled 
for the duration, according to B. B. Starkey, 
secretary of the show. In his statement, Mr. 
Starkey said that existing conditions de- 
mand an all-out effort for victory. 





—s 


“Have you sent for the details of 
FLOWER GROWER’S group subscrip- 
tion plan? Your Garden Club will want 
to know about this special offer.” 
Write to 
Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 
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ATTENTION: TULIP LOVERS —here’s the 












































dN ‘ve b iting for! 
good News you ve been waiting for: 
LATE MAY-FLOWERING TULIP FAVORITES 
3 Doz. 100 
AFTERGLOW. Gorgeous cup-shaped, salmon, edged oramge............200+2+++ 140 $1.35 $10.00 
ALLARD PIERSON. Lovely variety of dark crimson-maroon.........6-0005 seees .40 1.35 10.00 
ANNIE LAURIE. Delicate soft “baby pink’’, bright yellow stamens............... 40 1.35 10.00 
ARGO. Deep golden yellow, mottled red, deepens as the flower ages.............. 40 1.35 10.00 
AVIS KENNICOTT. Long yellow flower, striking black base and anthers......... 40 1.35 10.00 
BARON DE LA TONNAYE. Carmine-rose, soft pink edge, very popular..........  .35 1.15 8.00 
BARTIGON. Fiery crimson, white base; very strong grower... WePte Tear -40 1.30 9.50 
BLEU AIMABLE. Blue violet, changing to a charming blue...... ee ee ace 1.35 10.00 
BRONZE QUEEN. Soft buff, inside tinged golden brown, Very Pe ubicnk es aee. ae 95 7.00 
CARRARA. Flowers round, and pure white as the marble of that name........... 50 1.75 12.50 
CITY OF HAARLEM. Bright glittering scarlet; one of the best reds.............. 55 1.85 13.50 
DIDO. Fragrant, salmon-orange, inside orange with yellow base................. 45 1.50 11.00 
DILLENBURG. New variety of glorious salmon-orange...... jie Soe ee 1.35 10.00 
ELLEN WILLMOTT. Deliciously fragrant blooms of pale ieheunen. otinei, skp ouno Lae 1.00 7.50 
FARNCOMBE SANDERS. Broad-petaled flower of scarlet, with a rosy gloss....... 35 1.15 8.00 
GESNERIANA LUTEA. Sweet scented, rich golden yellow blooms............... 35 1.10 8.00 
GLORIA SWANSON. Enormous flower of American-Beauty-red, gorgeous........ .50 1.65 12.50 
GOLD LAKE. Outstanding golden yellow, slightly bronzed at center petals....... .60 2.00 15.00 
GRENADIER. Dazzling vermilion-orange; very striking....... i echt ok ae 1.50 11.00 
KING GEO. V. Sparkling salmon-scarlet, shaded rose; enormous flower ES Ee .40 1.35 10.00 
LA TULIPE NOIRE. Deep maroon-black with velvety sheen, the "'Black’’ tulip... .40 1.35 10.00 
LILAC WONDER. Soft syringa-lilac, white center. Unusually lovely........... -50 1.80 13.50 
MADAME BUTTERFLY. avec’ wees of opbet ents to silvery 
DT NE ME. os ges ga ke ww s.0 wane oy — 2.00 15.00 
MARINA. A very late agian of brilliant crimson- oipalien, purplish shatinn.. RA .50 1.75 12.50 
MARJORIE BOWEN. eieepnereetie: flower of beat salmon and orange, changing to 
PR asc 4 naseeres cae haciee as ; Be 2.25 16.00 
MRS. ETHEL TELLING. Brilliant carmine-crimson, tu ith a satiny ‘iene An 
outstanding Nelis Introduction....... 5 lta pcs oe Sarre .60 2.00 15.00 
PANORAMA. Beautiful coppery-orange, paren aiiews green ‘he. ee re ee 1.65 12.00 
PRIDE OF HAARLEM. Brilliant American-Beauty-red; sweet scented. ; cee 1.25 9.00 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. Clear deep pink, changing to rose-pink, w vell- dae. (ae 1.15 8.50 
RAPHAEL. Crimson, overlaid with violet, resulting in a beautiful wine color...... .50 1.75 12.50 
SCARLET BEAUTY. Beautiful fiery scarlet, with a tall, straight stem : . 60 2.00 14.00 
SUNDEW. Cardinai-red of great beauty, with finely cut fringed edge , 45 1.50 11.00 
TOPLIGHT. Delightful sulpbur-yellow, changing to creamy yellow, large deem. _o wae 2.15 16.00 
WHITE GIANT. Lovely white variety, with a strong, straight and tall stem..... .80 2.65 20.00 
WM. PITT. Very dark crimson, of great size and beauty. i ee 1.15 8.50 
YELLOW GIANT. A tall golden yellow of great beauty ene" ‘eabinanes. ieee tak ee 1.40 10.50 
YELLOW PERFECTION. Large flower of olive-yellow with yellow edge......... .40 1.20 9.00 
ARE LISTED FOR MAMMOTH TOP SIZE 
PRICES FOR BULBS OF MINIMUM 10 C.M. SIZE DEDUCT 30% 
THE BEST CHOICE 1 TULIPS THAT BLOOM MEDIUM EARLY 
OF EARLY TULIPS | 3 Dox. 100 
ADORATION. Charming vivid scarlet, white base, veined blue......$1.00 $3.50 
*ALARAPH, Pleasing shade of brick-red, narrow yellow border.... 1.50 
*GENERAL DE WET. Sweet 3 Doz. 100 ALBERIO. Deep wine-red, narrow edge of flesh-pink. Large sturdy flowe er.. 45 1.50 $11.00 
scented sow ers of ed *ALGIEBA. Cheerful shade of light lavender, rosy lavender at center petals.. .50 1.75 13.00 
aa ae “ae ts ' od AZELLUS. Lovely flower of vivid cherry-rose, center of petals striped white. .40 1.35 9.50 
brilliance. .45 1.50 10.50 DENBOLA. Ruby-red with a broad creamy edge; a great favorite..... .90 3.00 
*KING OF THE REDS. “Out- ELIZABETH EVERS. Fuchsia-red, with a soft silvery suffusion, w bite base. 35 1.85 14.00 
standing bright crimson, a *KANSAS. Snow-white, lemon-yellow base and yellow stamens. Very good.. 45 1.50 11.25 
valuable color addition in *RHINELAND. Lovely with slight reflexed petals; scarlet, edged yellow... .40 1.35 9.00 
the spring garden -45 1.50 10.50 *SCARLET ADMIRAL. Fine, cup-shaped brilliant scarlet, black base...... .50 1.75 13.00 
VANDER NEER. Deep ‘violet, *URSA MINOR. Deep golden yellow, exceptional bedding variety......... .60 2.00 15.00 
py AE a roengl .60 2.00 *VELVETY BEAUTY. Magnificient bloom of clearest purple, white base... .75 3.00 
YELLOW PRINCE. An excel- ‘ WAGNER. Beautiful bright scarlet, strong and sturdy. A good novelty.... .65 2.10 16.00 
lent earl yellow, lovely ZORLINDE. Delightfully fragrant variety of scarlet, with a vermilion gloss .45 1.50 11.00 
olde . Nic 0- ° 
at ae 60 2.00 *VARIETIES MARKED WITH ASTERISK ALSO AVAILABLE IN 10 C.M. SIZE AT 30% LESS. 
SPECTACULAR A truly brilliant, glamorous array LESS THAN 4¢ EACH 
PARROT TULIP FAMOUS NELIS oof colors and shadings. Always a IN QUANTITIES 
favorite collection; now more 50 for $2.15 
FANTASY RAINBOW popular than ever. Prices are ex- 100 for $4.00 
ceptionally low. Bulb sizes run 9? 250 for $9.25 
cde seated Uk cambeaen te oe COLLECTION and 10 c.m, 1000 for $35.00 
has made a remarkable hit. Sport and color of 





Darwin Tulip, Clara Butt. 
50¢ per 3 $1.65 per dozen $12.00 per 100 





SEND ORDER TO 
New Double Daffodil 

ORDER SOME INGLESCOMBE YELLOW N tc L | > 

REMBRANDTS Sensational oe double yellow daffodil, resembling a yellow N U R S E RI iz ws 


rose! The calyx does not split or turn green. We can highly e 








Lovely. tulips, all shades, striped and flamed. recommend this lovely variety. hy 
Try these for unusual effect. 75¢ per 3 $2.50 per dozen $19.00 per 100 1007 Lakewood Bivd. 
50¢ per 3 $1.70 per dozen HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you ae had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Hibiscus Buds Fall 


Can someone tell me the reason 
buds on my Chinese Hibiscus fall 
before reaching blooming stage? The 
plant had many buds but only three 
opened. The leaves have nice color, 
Also, can Hyacinth bulbs foreed in- 
doors be used again? If so, should they 
be planted in soil immediately after 
blooms wither ?—GENEVIA BUCHANAN, 
(Texas) 


A Buddleia Question 
Is the Buddleia Prince Charming 
really pink? I bought one from a 
well known eastern nursery and it is 


now blooming. The color is darker 
than the old Magnifica, but blue-deep. 
—MaupvE M. Davis, (Calif.) 





Unusual Hemlocks Wanted 


Will some reader tell me where I 
can purchase Mountain Hemlock 
(Tsuga mertensiana), Carolina Hem- 
lock, and Western Hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla), and whether Norway 
Spruce or Hemlock would be the bet- 
ter substitute for a shade tree? I 
want a combination shade and Christ- 
mas tree.—BLANCHE H. SEMANS. 





Who Has All the African Violets? 


Does anyone know 
all the varieties of 
I understand that 
eight. — EMERY 


(lowa) 


where I can get 
African Violets? 
there are about 
SWARTZENDRUBER, 


Mountain Mint Wanted 


Does anyone know where I can get 
seeds or plants of Pycnanthemum 
incanum (Mountain Mint) ?7—Joet G. 
HAWLEY, (Conn. ) 


A Ground Cover Problem 


Is there some miraculous plant 
which can be used as a ground cover 
where it must be walked on a bit, 


stand 


too good soil? 
will someone send me its name, and 
tell me, 
a.1ount of ground to cover, if 
be grown 
PRENTICE, 


Who Knows Prairie Queen Rose? 


Does any 
obtain 
climbing 
It was an 
riot 


ran 


porch. 

I would also like to loeate a 
Mum-like flower 
Buttercup 


yellow 
grandma 


which 


Zinnia, 
yellow, 
Memorial 


CLOY, 


Is Iris Zua Still Grown? 


Can someone please tell me where 
Iris Zua. It is no 
listed in catalogues but, 
I’ve been an Iris fan for twenty years, 
I’ve found nothing to take its place.— 
(Mrs. 


to find the white 
loriger 


good sunlight, 
If there 
since there is a 


from 


(N. Y.) 


reader know 
plants of an old 
called 
exquisite 
over my 


Prairie 


rose 


Re se 


button 
called a 
resembles somewhat a 


and was always in 


( Ind. ) 


) C. N. Stone, (Ill.) 


and have a not 
is such a one, 


seed.—DorotHy P. 


where I can 
fashioned 


color 
grandmother’s 


pompon 
but smaller, is a shiny satiny 
bloom on 
Day.—MAGRUERITE 


goodly 
it can 


Queen ? 
and 


small 
which 
and 


Mc- 


while 








All Double Petunias 
Mrs. M. P. Simmons (Vt.) 


Answering 
August 
The world’s best double pink Petunias are 
grown from Sakata’s seed in Japan and 
the seed is marketed in this country under 
the strain name of All Double Petunias. 
There are separate color groups which come 
fairly true and have the American names 
Pink Perfection, Gaiety, Loveliness, Orchid 
Beauty, and so forth. These seeds are notori- 
ous for weak germination even when fresh 
and all the seed now available is old and of 
very poor germination. Several growers, in- 
cluding ourselves, are propagating the best 
of last year’s plants from cuttings and so a 
few will be obtainable from the larger nurs- 
eries.—PauL L. Scott, (Calif. ) 


Milkweed Pods for Charm Strings 


Answering Ferrel Wilson 


June 


Beck (Texas) 

In this section of New York State we use 
Milkweed seed pods with gourds. They have 
rather long pods cracking open, showing the 


tightly packed seeds. We sometimes paint 
the pods different bright colors. Milkweed 


grows wild here.—(Mrs.) CLirrorp B. Lek, 
(CN. x.) 


Look For Fresh Ginger in Chinese 
Stores 

Answering Edith B. Strout 

The edible 

grocery 
ginger 

year 


(Calif. ) 
ginger can be found 
stores, but 
root. 


August 
at Chinese 
be sure to ask for fresh 
I tried to buy it for nearly a 
a Chinese 


and had no luck. Finally, 
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girl told me to be sure and ask for fresh 
ginger root. I, of course, got it at once. 
Twenty cents worth of the fresh root will 


make a number of plants, as 
can be cut off and planted. 

I candy the root just as you would orange 
peel, only chop it very fine. It is exception- 
ally good in fig preserves. Just cut off any 
amount of the fishy root, and wash. Cut it 
up and cook in sugar syrup. 

I do not know of any nursery that han- 
dles it.—(Mrs.) W. R. Estes, (Calif.) 


each “eye” 


Meconopsis in Washington State 

Answering (Mrs.) Harold Kirby, (Wash.) 
April 

I have Meconopsis baileyi growing in my 

garden and it bloomed beautifully in May 

—heavenly blue Poppies. I planted it in 


partial shade behind a low lattice fence 
which faces south. I gave it leaf mold 
from a nearby Alder grove. I also have 


Meconopsis cambrica blooming in my rock- 
ery now (June 9).—(Mrs.) WARNER 
SmirH, (Wash.) 


The Blue Marguerite 


Norton (N. Y.) August 

Felicia amelloides is originally from 
South Africa and commonly known as Blue 
Marguerite. We grow the plant and find it 
specially valuable for display during early 
summer. Blue, as you know, is quite rare 
among flowers and the blue of this di lisy-like 
flower is of particular attractiveness. We 
propagate it from cuttings made along in 
January and grow it on to the flowering 
stage. It is not difficult, requiring about the 


Answering Helen C. 


same treatment 
plants are 


from 


plants are obtainable 
dling large collections of plants or 
California 


(Ill) 


Answering Harry 

You can get 
following 
Maplewood, 
Mentor, 
Galesburg, 


carried over 
the young shoots. No 
from 


growers.—FRANK 


as Chrysanthemums. 
and ¢ 


Stock 
made 
young 
han- 
from 
K. Batruis, 


uttings 
doubt 
growers 


Rare Bulb Dealers 


L. Johnson 


Ohio; 


ata, (N..d.) 


(Conn.) June 


the bulbs you want from the 


concerns: Wm. Borsch & Son, 
Uregon; Wayside Gardens, 


Burgess Seed and Plant Co., 
Michigan.—( Mrs.) J. CASADER- 


Answering Harry L. Johnson, (Conn.) June 
The largest assortment of rare bulbs that 
I have found is that carried by Cecil Houdy- 


shel, LaVerne, 
Arcadia, 


dens, 





Calif. 


Calif., and by Oakhurst Gar- 
G. A. May, 


(Calif. ) 


Crested Iris as Ground Cover 


Answering Percy E. 


Iris 
will 


grow 


cristata, the 


well under Maple 


Wells, (N. Y.) 
delightful 


June 
dwarf Tris, 
shade.—Mar- 


GARET CLARK, Secretary, The Garden Center 
of Toledo. 


Answering S. S. 


The 


‘purchased from Condon 
Valley 
OTIs, 





Dwarf Orange Source 


dwarf (Otaheite) 
Bros., 
Seed Farm, Rockford, 
(Conn. ) 


Tingle ( Minn.) 


orange 


July 

may be 
Rock River 

I11.— MarTHA 
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Lilac and Peony Problems 


I have four French Lilac bushes, grafted, 
that I have had for five years, and which 
have made robust bushes but have not 
bloomed as yet. They are in close proximity 
to a couple of Lombardy Poplars, and while 
I am suspecting the trees, I cannot recon- 
cile myself altogether as to that cause, since 
the bushes make good growth every year. 

Another problem: I have several - Peony 
plants which have been with me six and 
seven years. Two in particular are immense 
plants; they get a lot of buds, which later 
dry up and do not open. Several have one 
or two blooms, but from the size of the 
plant and the number of buds that dry up, 
I should have a lot more flowers. Only one 
plant sends up about 10 or 12 blooms each 
year, the others make no progress what- 
ever.—Dr. A. E. Kaczara, (II1.) 





—Under normal conditions your French 
Lilacs should have bloomed by now if they 
have grown to a height of 4 or 5 feet at 
least. It is barely possible, of course, that 
in spite of their growth they may not be 
getting either enough food or water to pro- 


duce flowering buds. I would recommend 
feeding them now and keeping them well 
watered. 

Lilacs, furthermore, usually need a fair 
amount of sunlight in order to ripen the 
wood and if they are too shaded under the 
Poplars then they will not bloom. In gen- 
eral, Poplars have such an enormous root 
system that it is not advisable to set out 
many flowering shrubs or plants near them, 

There is one other possibility and that is 
that because your plants are grafted the top 
part may have died down completely and 
only the root stock is growing now. Lilacs 


are either grafted on common Lilae or 
budded on Privet. You should be able to 
distinguish Privet foliage readily by com- 


paring it with other Privet plants in your 
locality, but the common Lilac has foliage 
quite similar to that of French Lilacs al- 
though very often it is smaller in size. The 
common Lilae is notoriously slow to bloom 
and often will go 8 to 10 years without 
flowering. 

If you do not care to move your Lilacs, 
and this is best done toward the end of 
October, then you. may root prune the plants 
by digging a trench around each one to a 





depth of a foot or more and in a circle hav- 
ing a diameter of about 24 feet for Lilaes 
5 years old. In digging this trench, ‘you 
will cut many of the roots. which is desir- 
able since it may force the plants to flower. 

Your Peonies are presumably infested 
with a disease, either botrytis or something 
similar, or they, too, may be near your 
Poplars or other heavily rooted plants which 
are depriving them of moisture at flowering 
time. If disease is the cause, then you will 
find that not only have the buds shrivelled 
but that some of the foliage and the new 
shoots at the base of the plant have turned 
brown. The best thing to do now is to eut 
away and either burn or otherwise dispose 
of these diseased the plant. 
Then, late in the fall, when the foliage has 


sections of 


been killed by frost, cut the stems back to 
the ground level and early next spring 
remove the first inch or so of soil around 


the plants, where disease spores are rest- 
ing, and replace this with fresh soil from 
some other part of the garden. Should di- 
continue, then you will be forced to 
spray your Peonies with Bordeaux mixture 
several times during early spring, as soon 
as the foliage begins to unfold.—Eprror. 


sease 





Investments... 


That Grow in Beauty and Value 
FALL PLANTING SUGGESTIONS 


Don’t miss the advantages of planting Bobbink & Atkins 
choice nursery products this fall. Take Roses, for example, set 
them out during October and November and they get a head 
Start in early spring. Experienced gardeners have learned 
years ago that many more and better blooms are produced on 
their fall-planted Roses. And remember, planting and care of 
Roses is just as easy and simple as in spring. Then there are 
Lilacs and a host of other deciduous shrubs, as well as ever- 
greens, that thrive best when fall-planted. You are wasting 
precious days by postponing the ordering of so many of our 
worth-while hardy plant specialties such as Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox, Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


Special Introductory Offers to Flower Grower Readers 


Bosses... 





To demonstrate how easy it is to enjoy real good Roses next summer and fall, we 
offer 5 named varieties, our selection, for 


$2.85 


(Regular $4.00 to $5.00 value) ; 1 red, 1 pink, 1 yellow, 1 salmon and 1 bi-color, our 


See our new catalogue 
for a complete list of 
Brownell Roses. 


Lilacs... 


All very fragrant, double-flowered kinds, that live forever. 


plants). Expert packing free; f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J. 


-* 


= 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE 


selection in choice, named Hybrid Tea Everblooming varieties; each one labeled true to 
name as you receive them. All strictly #1 grade, two-year plants, grown in our nurseries, 
latitude of New York City. Postpaid east of the Mississippi; add 25¢ elsewhere. 

Three varieties of French Hybrid Lilacs, 2 


j to 3 ft. blooming-size plants; 1 violet- 
blue, 1 mauve pink, 1 pure white, each labeled, for...................... 


$3.25 
(Regular $1.25 to $1.75 


- 


* Free to garden owners East of the Mississippi; 25¢ elsewhere. Write today for your copy. 
Offers the most complete selection of garden Roses in America; Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Lilacs and the best 
hardy plant specialties suitable for fall-planting. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


584 Paterson Ave. 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


East Rutherford, N. J. 
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2-Cujs Tall Weeds g ees 
5-Tends Your Garden 


owners immediately recognize 
dvantage of the GRAVELY... 
1at ALONE solves EVERY major 











dy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
h according to the 





tAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
wn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
the Garden and Cultivating It, 
g, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 





OL 
Sat 
a 
- 
J 
in 





ore about a machine that for 20 years 
king country homes truly “Homes 


Learn m 


ite for Booklet, "Solving Six Upkeep 
" Probl ems of the Country Home.” 
co. 


GRAVELY MFG. 
Box 609 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 
* GRAVELy « 
TRACTOR- MOWER 


MINIATURES, 
POMPONS, BALL DAHLIAS 


A Specialists Collection. Special Fall Clump Sale of 
leading American and foreign varieties. Offerings 
include many brand new English and Australian va- 








rieties imported ‘'just before Pearl Harbor." List 
free. 
GLAD-DAHLIA GARDENS 
Norman A. Borgen, Grower Excelsior, Minnesota 
Berry-bearing Group 
DB osc c si ccccwsees 75 
6 Jack-in-the-pulpit—red ............ 1.23 
6 Red Baneberry—red .............. 1.25 
3 White Baneberry—white .......... -75 
6 Blue Cohosh-—blue ................ 1.25 
6 Checkerberry—red ................ 1.25 
30 Wildfiowers—regularly ........ $6.50 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE........ $5.00 
Ask for Green Circular 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES, INC. 
PUTNEY BOX X VERMONT 
| **Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














For Color 
in Your Garden 


Fragrant, long-stemmed blooms of enor- 
mous size in all the vivid colors imagin- 
able. Lend color to your rock garden, 
beauty to your perennial border and an 
unsurpassed charm in your 
ments, 


arrange- 


CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 


100 Large Plants $2.50 postpaid 
250 Large Plants $5.00 postpaid 


(100 plants will make a 50-foot border— 
set plants 6 in. apart). 


Ask for our Pansy booklet P 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
BRISTOL ~ PENNA, 
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The 


Weathervane 


Gardeners campaign to save waste—The nation’s 


canning 


HERE is little need to tell readers 
of this magazine who live on farms 
—and many do—how they may get 


“into the serap with serap.” The govern- 
ment’s drive for vital materials in rural 
areas has yielded surprising quantities of 
metal, rubber, burlap, and other 
critical materials, 

On the chance that all gardeners—rural, 
suburban and urban—may not as yet 
have contributed their share, this appeal 
is made to hunt out every discarded item 
which may be added to the nation’s stock 
pile of scrap. Worn out lawn mowers, dis- 
carded garden hose, metal parts of wheel- 
barrows and broken hand tools are needed 
by our war industries. 

There’s a second phase of the conser- 
vation program that should be stressed 
now—the care and proper maintenance of 
all garden equipment for the duration. 
The War Production Board has restricted 
the manufacture of nearly all garden 
equipment so that when the present in- 
ventories of lawn mowers, hedge and 
pruning shears, hose reels, lawn sprin- 
klers, sprinkling cans, trowels, hand 
weeders and many other made of 
metal have been exhausted, no more will 
be available. Never before has it been 
so necessary to thoroughly clean and pre- 
serve all equipment at the end of the 
Lawn mowers, wheel barrows, and 
wheel cultivators will need a thorough go- 
ing over to remove and rust; all 
parts should be oiled to prevent rusting 
over winter. Garden hose should be thor- 
oughly drained of water and stored where 
it is not damp. Wind on a reel or other- 
wise hang it so that there will be no kinks 


20 
rags 


tools 


season. 


soll 


or sharp bends in the hose. 


Home gardeners will find a third way 
to campaign against waste by repairing 
all broken equipment and also by making 
useful garden and gadgets out of 
odds and ends. No one is more resouree- 
ful than a gardener—the article by Her- 
hert Meyer on another page in this issue 
telling how to make garden labels from 
discarded novacain tubes is an example of 
what we mean. If you have made a prac- 
tical gadget, or have discovered a way to 
conserve essential materials, you’re in- 
vited to write a letter giving full details. 
We’re hoping that many will join in this 
campaign so that all of us may start 
now to plan for a better gardening year 


in 1943. 


tools 


EVERAL weeks ago, Seeretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard made 
a preliminary report on home canning by 
American homemakers in whieh he esti- 
mated that a total of 3,887,000,000 jars 
of food will be put up during 1942. Rural 


families, of course, are doing the most 
canning, but Vietory Gardeners every- 
where have contributed their share, as 


has been evident from the splendid ex- 
hibits at the Harvest Shows. “This extra 
food will allow more of the commeréially 
canned products to go to the men at the 


record — On 


with fall planting 


front and to our allies,” says the Seecre- 
tary. 
I know some gardeners who have been 


busy trying to keep pace with the vield 
h ; i ; 


from their tomato patches. Canning to- 
matoes is a tiring task, but a valuable one 
since tomatoes are at the head of the list 


of needed canned vegetables. 
Perhaps you are tired of eating toma- 





ye 


A lot of people will be kindling fires this 
time of which that 
should show you this picture of Mrs. 
C. Camm’s black iron Indian 
A local World War veteran, 


Morrisville, 


year, suggests we 
Mary 
weathervane. 
Caleb Cope of 
an excel- 


Who 


Penna., made it—and 


lent piece of workmanship it is. else 


has a weathervane picture? 
toes by now, but should you eare to en- 
joy fresh ones for several weeks after 


frost has killed the plants in the garden, 
gather all mature green fruits before the 
first frost, wrap them individually in 
paper, and store them in a cool room 
where they will ripen gradually. Tomatoes 
may be kept until Thanksgiving by this 
method. Some gardeners pull up entire 
vines and hang them in the garage or 
other cool place where the fruits remain 
ing on the vines will ripen. Try saving 
your late tomatoes this year, and by so 
doin& you will be adding to the nation’s 
food supply. 

HIS is by no means the last eall for 

fall planting, but time is passing rap- 
idly. The weeks ahead will be ideal for 
planting bulbs and setting out shrubs 
and most fruits—and particularly Roses. 
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California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


N the weeks of delightful clear days 

just ahead, and before rainy weather 

comes along, in southern California, 
we should give the garden a great boost 
for spring. Fall planting while the soil is 
warm tends toward strong root-growth in 
preparation for a new vear. 

Do not let bulbs lately set dry out. It 
would be a serious setback. Soak beds of 
Paper White and other Polyanthus Nar- 
cissi that summered in the ground so the 
flowers will be early. 

Take up tuberous Begonias and Tri- 
rridias as soon as foliage is ripe and 
store in sand where cool and dry. 

Collect leaves and trimming for the 
makings of humus. Cover with soil and a 
thin layer of plant food, wet down, and 
rains will complete. 

Have a look for aphis, red spider and 
seale. Spraying with oil and rotenone will 
help clean up for next season. 

Enjoy to the fullest the Moon of 
Chrysanthemums! Keep roots wet, stake 
securely, and give cloth-shade to show 
blooms and those of very delicate colors. 
Crush or seald stem-ends for long lasting 
cut flowers. Label varieties promptly as 
memory is rather sure to fail. 

Pinch out tips of Calendula, 
Pentstemon and Snapdragon and 
bushier plants with more bloom. 

Sow lavender and white Sweet Alyssum 


Stock, 


have 


and a mixture of Virginian Stocks for 
cheery drifts of little blossoms this winter. 
We should not miss fall flower shows. 
They'll provide a real lift and acquain- 
tance with plants we’ve never met. 
You may be seeing and wondering about 
a tan, purple-dotted, egg-like fruit. It is 
from Passiflora edulis, the Passion Vine. 
This makes a luxuriant growth, and its 
pastel flowers are curious and beautiful. 
For centuries the bloom has been held 
in reverence as symbolic of our Lord’s 
erucifixion. The plant stands several de- 
grees of frost, and its ‘fruit is so well 
liked that it is now raised commercially. 
Why not set a Passion Vine soon, and 
have flowers and fruit next season ? 
And, wait no longer for Avocado trees, 
at least a pair for surer crops and more 
fruit. No evergreen is more handsome! It 
gives ample shade and the best-ever back- 
ground greenery. Avocados are not as 
pesty as many other trees, and how DO 
some persons get along without their de- 
licious and healthful fruit? If you live 
near the Coast choose from the Guate- 
malan type such varieties as Leueadia and 
Fuerte for fruit over a several-months 
period. Inland, where temperatures may 
fall to 25 degres, select from the more 
hardy Mexican varieties Duke and Jalna 
which give fruit from early fall well into 
the new year. 






North of us, October is the month for 
most bulb planting. 


We think of Narecissi as the spirit of 
spring, yet, if carefully selected, we can 
have their yellow, white and gold even 
before winter is ended, from January 
through April. 

Narcissi give satisfactory results in 
pots, or in the open ground. They thrive 
in nearly all sorts of soil, are not trou- 
bled by pests, inerease rapidly, but do 
not have to be separated for many sea- 
sons. And such pictures as they make 
under deciduous trees or among the 
flowering plums and peaches! 

If the garden lacks Dutch and Spanish 
Iris start right now with at least a few 
bulbs, getting some of the unusual colors 
such as orange, brown, yellow and white. 
These will bring joy next spring. 

Lilies do best when set early as the 
bulbs go back so rapidly when out of the 


soil. Choose from many lovely sorts. 
Give part shade. 
Supplement old-time Freesias with 


their tiny flowers, but most delightful 
fragrance, with some of the recent de- 
velopments, those hybrids in vivid colors, 
having 14-foot stems of 2-ineh flowers! 


For pleasing results we should plan 


ahead. So, into well prepared beds of 
borders sow seed of the new hybrid 
Esehseholtzia, giant-flowered Aecroelin 
ium, Iceland Poppy in art siiades, 


Dimorphotheca, Gazania, Geum, Anchusa, 
Clarkia, Gaillardia and Linaria. 
seedlings against depredations ot birds, 
and be alert for worms or other chewers. 


Sereen 








LILACS 


and Tree Peonies 

















FRAGRANT HYBRID LILACS as a background and TREE PEONIES 
in the foreground will add new life to your shrub border. Both are per- 
manent—you can count on an abundance of bloom for years to come. 


HYBRID LILACS of Farr quality give 


TREE PEONIES are offered for the 







































































you extra branches which means added 
blooms for your money. Plants in the 
nursery are spaced to give extra-bushi- 
ness for each foot of height. This 4 
feet by 4 feet spacing allows cross-cul- 
tivation, assuring healthy, well-rooted 
plants. 


FARR HYBRID LILACS are extra- 
heavy, own-rooted, and are power- 
packed for vigorous growth. Plants are 
guaranteed to grow and be true-to- 
name. Plant Lilacs this Fall for best 
results. 


first time at low popular prices for 
field-grown plants in a full range of 
color. Only $3.15 and $4.05 for 5 to 
6 year old, held-grown plants. Your 
form and color from ten 
distinct color tones. 


selection of 


Write for your free copies of the 
FARR LILAC and FARR TREE PEONY 
FOLDERS, showing Master Lists result- 
ing from 34 years of evaluation. Look 
for the 7-Point Guarantee of growth 
and satisfaction. Write today. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 121 


WEISER PARK, PENNA. 
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Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
ONLY $98. 


Size 5x13 feet. 


to erect either with or 
Fastened solidly to- 
hooks. Automatic 
skilled mechanic 


Easy 
foundation. 
gether with bolts and 
ventilating if desired. No 
necessary. Other lengths up to $489. 

No other construction can give you as charm- 


ing and practical an addition to your home 
for so littl money. : 


without a 


Send for illustrated catalog E-O 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
WICHERT, ILLINOIS 




















SLARKSPUR 


Sow this fall, for 
biggest, best Lark- 


Ospur ne xt spring. pcan 


* 
b Easy togrow;needs 
Y no special care. FREE 
Totry, we'll send 

= a 15c-Pkt. of Burpee’s Giant 


October in the Greenhouse 


By J. G. ESSON 


F a referendum could be arranged for 
| gardeners to vote for the plant that is 
easiest to grow in the warm green- 
house, I believe that the decorative 
leaved Coleus would come elose to being 
the winner. Moreover, it is a worthwhile 
and exceedingly attraetive subject, show- 
ing numerous color variegations. Some- 
times a pleasing soft pink with apple- 
rreen will be the dominant shades, while 
at other times a lurid purple will combine 
with cherry-red. This Coleus is, I believe, 
known to most gardeners. It is not one 
of the species which at Christmas flaunts 
erreen and blue flowers. 
Rather it is grown for its foliage that ean 
be perennially beautiful. It is scientifically 
known as Coleus blumei, and a small 
leaved one known as_ the variety 
Verschaffelti is sometimes grown. 

If cuttings of pleasing colors cannot be 
secured, simply sow seeds in early spring. 
From these, numerous color combinations 
may be selected. It will be noted, however, 
that seldom do we see the finest 
amone seedlings, and so it resolves itself 
into a matter of selection of the finest 
from which new plants of the same color 
may be raised from euttings. To be sue- 
cessful during winter, a minimum temper- 
ature of 60° F. should be maintained. In 
fact, this Coleus revels in a warm house 
where there is a moist atmosphere. Cut- 
tings will root readily in moist sand. No 
artificial root producing hormones are 


leaves rorgeous 


colors 


needed for them. Under good conditions 
they will send out numerous roots in 
about two weeks, when they may be 


planted in 3-inch pots using a fairly rich 
humusy soil. If potted moderately firm 
they will likely grow into bushy short 
jointed specimens. They will, of course, 
be repotted as the roots require it, and 
a plant up to 3 feet high can be obtained 
in a 6-ineh size pot. Pinch out the tip 
growths to encourage bushiness. 


This Coleus is excellent for outdoor 





Send stamp for postage. 
Burpee’sSeedCatalog Free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 253 Burpee Bidg,, Philadelphia 











Gladiolus Buatbs 
Highest Quality 


Send for 
leading 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 


catalog listing 200 


varieties, It’s free. 


r. @. 








ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. 
will be 
blooming 


Special 
offerings request. 
Advise desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., 


furnished on 
period 
night tem- 
Cattleya 
4-inch pots at 


perature. Seedlings of the 
13-inch up to 


from $1 to $15. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


genera in 
prices 
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decoration during summer, too, and spring 
will be the best time for propagation, 
Growth is very quick where heat, water 
and light are available in plenty. 
Another plant easy to grow is Tolmiea 
menziesi, the Pick-a-Back Plant or Youth 
and Age, as it has been frequently known. 
It is another of those that requires no ap- 
plication of root forming hormones to cut- 
tings. The common names give an indica- 
tion of how propagation works here. Buds 
from whieh young plants arrive are borne 
at the tips of the petioles or leaf stalks, 
and it seems curious to see the little plant 
appearing as if riding on top of matured 
So the thing to do is simply to 
leave a leaf on the bench where there is 
moist gravel or on a bed of sand. 
will quickly form, when the young plant 
may be potted. Tolmiea is a native of the 
western coastal area from California as 
far north as Alaska. It does not appear 
to be hardy in the northeastern states, but 
for the greenhouse it is always an inter- 
esting plant that is not too fussy in its 


leaves. 


Roots 





eultural demands. 


Potting Tulips and Daffodils. The mid- 
dle of October is the best cate to pot 
Daffodils and Tulips which are to be 
forced into flower by late January or any 
time after that date. We may, of course, 
have flowers at Christmas, but these are 
from pre-cooled bulbs of certain varieties 
which flower early when grown naturally 
outdoors. Among the earliest varieties of 
Daffodils can be ineluded King Alfred 
(Trumpet), perhaps the most popular; 
Helios (Incomparabilis) ; Laurens Koster 
(Poetaz) ; and Silver Star (Leedsi). Early 
forcing Tulips include Telescopium, 
violet; Rose Copeland, rosy lavender; 
Wn. Pitt, deep red: and Albino, white. 

The container in which we are to plant 
the bulbs will depend largely on the pur- 
pose for which we are to grow them. The 
number of bulbs we purchase may also 
have a bearing on it. For ten bulbs of a 
variety, one would never think of using a 
flat. People who force bulbs by the hun- 
dred for cutting find flats handy, but in 
the small greenhouse a 6 or 7-ineh pot 
can be moved around with Jess difficulty. 
In the city where good soil must never be 
wasted, Azalea pans or bulb pots that are 
not so deep as the ordinary ones are worth 
while considering. 

Two nice 6-inch pot plants in spring 
ean be grown from 10 Tulips bulbs. Daffo- 
dils vary in size according to variety, and 
so the number used in a container depends 
on the size of bulb. 

Commence bulb planting by placing a 
liberal supply of drainage crocks in the 
bottom. On this some half rotted leaves or 
old manure, if spread thinly over to pre- 
vent the soil from clogging the drainage, 
will tempt the roots down from the bulbs. 
Add soil to a distance equal to the depth 
of the bulb from the top. Tulips should 
then be planted so that the apex of the 
bulb will be at the surface when the soil 
is filled in. Daffodils need only be planted 
deep enough so that the soil holds them 
in position. 

As soon as planting is completed they 
should be thoroughly watered with a 
ean.” An outdoor site should be chosen 
for plunging or burying these bulbs in 
their containers with 6 inches of covering. 
It is important that the containers are 
on a level surface so that water will be 
received in equal proportions at all times. 

Abundance of root growth is what we 
must have before successful foreing ean 
be expected. Early forcing, pre-cooled 
bulbs will take from 6 to 8 weeks to get 
the required root growth; others require 
more time, 

“It is wise to place these bulbs on the 
bench right from the day they are brought 
to the greenhouse, otherwise we are apt 
to leave them on the floor or under the 


TOSy 


“rose 


bench too long. By so doing the flowers 
are never of such excellent quality. It 


takes from 24 to 26 days in a minimum 
temperature of 60° F. to bring them to 
flowering stage. If the containers can be 
moved to a location when the 
flowers show the quality will be 
enhanced, 
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Fruit Arrangement 


Scrap Book 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


Photos by SEAF 


HE eyes shall feast on fruits when fruits are used as freely and 

imaginatively as the developing art of flower arrangement merits. 

As austere as a frosted morning or as casual as a soft September 
breeze, low or high, opulent or modest, a good fruit grouping is jewel-like 
in color and is a rich play of forms. For low arrangements you will find 
flower clay (similar to modeling clay) helpful for holding fruits in posi- 
tion. In high arrangements vou will want knitting needles or something 
similar to act as “stems” for the fruits. Fill a tall vase with sand or 
garden soil to hold the needles. In this era of making things serve the 
biggest purpose possible, make your fruits serve double duty, first as 
pictures to see, then as delectables to eat. 
| A flower holder or even a little jar of water buried deep in the heap 

* of fruits offers many possibilities for combining our fruits with other 
plant materials. Wooden containers are easily whittled out of chance- 
found weathered logs. Perhaps you are working on some for Christmas 
presents. This is appropriate for dinner table or mantel. Arrangement 
by Mrs. Hoard (below right). 
2 Satisfying silhouette is a requirement of even a comparatively flat 
* fruit arrangement. Fruits, foliages, flowers or accessories may ¢on- 

tribute to the variation of the silhouette. Mrs. Gayne’s arrangement (left 
below) is fitting for dining-room or occasional table in the living room. 
3 The Ranunculus blooms are a medium value of color here, making a 
“"* bridge between the darker grapes and foliages and the lighter Gladi- 
olus. Jewel-like fruit colors and more fragile flower colors can often be 
given a common denominator in this way. Mrs. C. Munford Cole’s arrange- 
ment (top left), is appropriate for mantel, living-room or hall table. 


A, The upright fruit composition is still a novelty in the Ameriean home, 
although not in the leading flower shows. Use garden or florist’s 
foliage and experiment in this unusual type of our developing folk art. 
Mrs. Erhorn’s arrangement (top right) is appropriate for living-room, hall 
or dining-room decoration. 












New 
PHLOX 
Subulata 


‘*Nivalis Sylvestris’’ 
® 


A novel subulata type which is perfectly 
adapted to perennial and rock gardens, 
borders and landscaping. Brilliant rosy 
red flowers one inch in diameter. A pro- 
fuse bloomer and compact grower. Flow- 
ers literally cover the plant in the Spring, 
and stays green all winter. Winters 
without protection in the South and needs 
only a very light covering of straw in 
extreme northern climates. 


6 PLANTS for $3.00 
12 PLANTS for $5.00 


SCHUKRAFT'S 


1050 Cascade Rd., S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 

















HELLEBORUS NIGER 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. Large, single 
white flowers on 12 inch stems from Nov. to Jan. 
Very hardy and excellent cutflowers. Flowering 
size plants, 75c each; larger clumps, $1.25 each 
postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 


GIANT and DOUBLE VIOLETS 


Special 4 a different DOUBLE 
Violets. White, Marie, Russian & 
Parmer, $1.00 OR—2 Giant Etk, 
Royal Purple, blooms 2” acros 





Stems up to 12 in. leaves n. 
Fragrant, sturdy plants $1.00 Post 
paid in lt S. with culture and 


Catalog of 25 VARIETIES. 
PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2 Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


BULBS FROM CALIFORNI 








Write today for our new BULB Catalo; llus 
trated in color No charge Lists and describes 
genuine “‘Roeding’s Quality Tulips, Daffodils, 
Dutch Iris and many sorts, with exciting 
new color suggestions! Address C'alifornia’s old 
est and largest nursery, now in its 78th yea 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. Niles, California 


MARK FALL PLANTINGS 


KNOW WHAT'S WHERE 





WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 

LABELS last for years in all 

weather. Pencil marks stay 
on, 


INCHES 


Our New nine inch DOUBLE 
Galvanized wire STICKER with 
WHITE ZINC name tablet may be 
marked on both sides; the wire 
frame permits use of under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting TULIPS 

and other BULBS, nice for Per- 
ennials too. 
Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30 $1; 100 $3 
WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 
endorsed by GARDEN CLUBS are 
handy, permanent and low cost. 
Mark anything, use a common 
lead pencil 


Prepaid 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 

No more Labels nor 
NOTICE. Markers at wholesaie, 
Warning; our small stock of metal is going fast, 


no more can be had soon, so HURRY. 
Order now for Christmas and be sure, 


Everlasting Label Co., Box 93, Paw Paw, Michigan 


INCHES 


NINE 
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FALL PLANTING 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 
Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh top-size bulbs direct 
from our farms. 


TULIPS - DAFFODILS 
MUSCARI - SCILLAS 
IRIS - LILIES - CROCUS 
WEST COAST NATIVES 


1941 Prices Prevail 





Send for Complete Catalog 
illustrated in color, listing 
many very fine varieties. 





























CONLEYS Bbssen Sum 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 


BEAT /T, PUP” 


. says Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won't 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
plants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
Money back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 256, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


If you want BETTER PANSIES 















than your neighbors, plant 
THE OREGON GIANTS 
| packet, 500 seeds, mixed , eer 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed $2.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed $ .50 


you immense blooms of 


This world famous strain will give 
Cultura 


wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long stems 
and Marketing Suggestions Free. 


To be sure of true stock, order direct of the originator 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 


MATILIJA 


mignonette 





Numerous beautiful transparent 


on perennial shrub 4 to 6 Ft. tall. 


1 Matilija $1.00 FOB Canby, Oregon 
3 Matilija 2.00 FOB Canby, Oregon 





HARDY GARDEN LILIES 
138 Varieties—For the 
And the more experienced gardener 


beginner 


Catalogue sent upon request 


JULIA E. CLARK 








PEONIES 
Strong, Healthy stock, finest 
varieties, moderate prices. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 


modern 

































LARGE No.1 $1.00 


LAGO'S Tecolote giants, a 
magnificent strain of large 
double flowers in wide range 
of spectacular colors. Will 
give you several hundred 
blooms next spring. Plant 
now. Send for complete cata- 


log LAGO BULBS & SEEDS. 


F. LAGOMARSINO & SONS 


P. 0. Box 1115F, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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scented flowers with golden center blooming | 


Canby, Oregon | 








L. W. Cousins, breeder of the Dykes Medal 


Lakes. that he can 


grow good Irises as well as originate them 


winner, Great proves 


American Iris Society Awards For 1942 


HE cream of the 1938 Iris introdue- 
| tions which previously had been 
given Honorable Mention awards by 
the American Iris Society were observed 
this year by the Society’s judges to select 
the Dykes medal winner for 1942. The 
variety chosen for this honor was Great 
Lakes, originated by L. W. Cousins of 
London, Canada. Runner-up in the judg- 
ing was Golden Majesty, originated by 
Carl Salbach of 3erkeley, Calif. 


Dykes 


Variety Originator 


Great Lakes L. W. Cousins. 


Award of 


American Varieties 


Spun Gold H. R. Glutzbeck. . 


Golden Fleece... .. J. Sass 


op a 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith 
Mrs. C. G. Whiting 


H. P. Sass 


Deep Velvet 
Melitza 
Golden Spike 


Balmung 


K. D. Smith 


Dr. R. 


Caroline Burr... 
Arctic 


E. Kleinsorge 


Other Than 


Helen Astor (Siber- 


ian 
Pink Ruffles (Inter- 
mediate) 


J. Whitney. 


K. D. Smith. 


| 

: 

| 

i 

} 

Great Lakes, 1942 Dykes Medal winner. I 
has earned the reputation of being one of i 
the best light blue Irises | 





Mr. Cousins, whose origination won the 
most coveted Iris award in America, 
describes himself as Just an average back- 
yard gardener. He writes, “I have raised 
from one to two thousand Iris seedings a 
year for the past twenty years. One should 
have a little luek in all that time. Evi 
dentally the first twenty years the 
hardest.” 

A list of all rises winning awards this 
year follows: 





are 


Medal 


Description 
Tall bearded Iris. Color clear light blue. The 
standards are roundly domed, the falls are 
very flaring, with no veinations at the haft. 
An Iris of great refinement, the color of which 
does not fade. 


Merit 
Tall Bearded 
Deep golden yellow with rich velvety lustre on 
the falls. 
Sulphur yellow standards, chrome white falls 
with a band of deeper yellow around them 
A dark blue with a red-violet cast. 
A,.salmony flesh self with a tangerine beard 
Bright golden yellow self. 
Yellow with standards and falls having plicata 
markings of brown around the edges. 
Light ivory self. 
White standards and pale yellow falls. 


Tall Bearded 





{08\ 


red flushed with blue at the throat. 


Pink blend. 























Building Your 


Own Greenhouse 
(Continued from page 444) 


Then, about ten o’cloek the sun comes out 
strong; the ventilators must be opened. 
Later, clouds block out the sun, and it 
turns cool—-the ‘ventilators should be 
Then, the sun comes out again 
and the vents must be opened again. 
Presto, the automatie gadget soon be- 
comes worth its weight in flowers. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, 
the materials from which the lean-to 
vreenhouse ean be built range from ordi- 
nary hotbed sash to ready-to-assemble 
materials. Some enthusiasts even ego to 
the trouble of making the glazing bars 
and ventilating sash themselves from lum 
her purchased locally, but this is rarely 
economical nor practical, since the de- 
sign of a good greenhouse calls for spe- 
clalized skill, and to give lasting service 
under the extreme conditions of moisture 
to which a greenhouse is subjected, the 
lumber must be of clear heart tidewater 
evpress or redwood. 

The grooves and methods of fastening 
also call for specialized skill. The humid- 
ity in a glass structure is extremely dense. 
This is as it should be, for plant life 
thrives under sueh ¢onditions. Some 
means must be taken, however, to collect 
and carry off the condensation that forms 
on the glass because of the humidity. 
This is done by a continuous system ot 
vrooves, gutters and structural shapes 
which lead the moisture to the ground. If 
such provisions are not made, the volume 
of water that drips from numerous points 
is great enough to wash the soil right out 
of pots or kill plants in benches. 

Ordinary hotbed sash is unsatisfactory, 


closed, 


too, because the wood is so heavy as to 
block out light and make a clumsy strue- 
ture, The usual erade does 
not have the lasting qualities either to 
Warrant its use in a permanent green- 
house building. 

Contrary to the belief of many, the best 
and least expensive way to build a green- 
house in the long run is to use standard 
greenhouse materials whieh any good 
greenhouse manufacturer can supply. The 
vlass, glazing bars, vent sash, doors and 
other parts can be bought for very little 
money as the examples shown in the 
photographs prove. 

Included with the materials one ean 
obtain plans and instruetions for build- 
ing so that a local carpenter or anyone 
who is handy with tools ean do the work 
within a short time. Even those who are 
not quite so mechanically inclined can 
erect one of the new portable types which 
are made in knocked-down sections, and 
are put together with bolts. Many of. these 
houses are now in use, and they are prov- 
ing a delight to,their owners for growing 
everything from Violets to Orchids. 

You may be wondering what effeet gov- 
ernment priorities have upon building a 
greenhouse. Fortunately, they are made 
iostly of materials that are not vital to 
war production and which were made up 
before Pearl Harbor. The limit of expen- 
diture, however, is $200 for the completed 
structure, but you ean easily build one 
Within this amount. 

(Continued on page 469) 
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Send now, for Flowerfield’s 


new Autumn Catalogue, list- 

ing our tulips,-other bulbs, 

roots and plants best suited O ww & i i & ; 
for Fall planting. 


32 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y.—_] 








All=American Tulips 


American gardens, even in war time can and 
should, enjoy the glory of the best tulips 
True to our American traditions, Flowerfield’s 
horticultural ingenuity has bridged the gap 
and produced finer tulips than we have ever 
been able to import. 


For the most colorful all-American tulip col- 
lection try FLOWERFIELD’S Rainbow of 
Tulips—all May flowering, blooming together 
in a perfect riot of hues and in many forms 
and varieties. Superb for cutting! 


Mixed Tulips —75c doz., 100 for $5 





Flowertie ld’’s 
























4 Sections 

















WRITE US FOR FULL 
INFORMATION TODAY 





¥ Enjoy gardening the year-round in this sensational 
new type of greenhouse. Raise fresh flowers in win- 
ter and plants for your garden next spring. 


HEATED THROUGH BASEMENT WINDOW 


re 4 ‘65 pan 
* 


Semi-Assesubled 


Use waste heat to heat this new lean-to home green- 
house. No heating system required. Tend through base- 
ment window or through doors at each end. 


ADDS TO BEAUTY OF HOME 


Streamlined ... adds to beauty of your home. Easy to 
install in a few hours. Just bolt sections together. Order 
oa Gem Greenhouse now and start raising flowers! Fill 
your garden with blooms and vegetables 6 to 8 weeks 
chead of your neighbors by starting them in your own 
greenhouse. Comes in different sizes. 





ICKES-BRAUN CO. 


2340 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago 











Has your garden club heard 
DOROTHY BIDDL 


speak on “Gardening in Wartime’’? “‘A 
magnificent subject. I warmly recommend 
it and Dorothy Biddle to every garden 
club.’’—Mrs. Brooks Fleming, Jr., President, 
Garden Clubs of West Virginia. 


A dozen other subjects, all helpful and in- 
spirational, 





Rates reasonable. Ask for folder. Dates now 
being reserved for next Winter and Spring. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE 


121 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Lovely Native Bulbs 


Exquisite—Different—Hardy and easily grow! 
these lovely native will delight you for weeks 


GRACEFUL BRODIAEAS. Lovely Ixia-like flowers are very 
q i 1.10. 


lasting. 25 bulbs, 5 ea var for $1. 
DELIGHTFUL ERYTHRONIUMS. Spotted leaves and 
lilv-like flowers in April 25 bulbs, ea vars. $1.10. 


109 bulbs, 20 each, $3.50. Mixed, 30 for $1 

MARIPOSA TULIPS. Exquisitely marked tulip-like flowers 
in June. 24 bulbs, 8 ea. 3 vars. $1. Mixture, 26 for $I. 
$3.50 per 100. 

GIANT TRILLIUMS. Californicum, white 
Asst’. or separate, 15 for $1, $5.50 per 100 
(Postpaid, each var. labelled with full culture) 
CATALOG describes and illustrates these and many others 

with full culture, much color Sent Free 


CARL PURDY 


UKIAH, CALIF. 


Rubra, red 


BOX 1025 



































the best of all plant foods. 


with ADCO. 


So order ADCO today. 


product for making liquid manure, FREE. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER! 


No more nitrogen for ordinary fertilizers? —but no matter. By mixing ADCO with your field and 
garden refuse—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, weeds, etc.—you can convert this rubbish into 


These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods and vitamins 
but other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. Nothing 
else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs is treatment 


By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It’s easy— anybody 
can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give you 
half a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus is required. 


Explanatory booklet, ‘The Life of the Soil,”” and a sample of “VIVO,” the remarkable new 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 
WARNING: Never mix lime with a compost. 


And don't forget: 
There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO. 





It destroys nitrogen. 


FLOWER GROWER 






Delicacy of bloom and stur- 
diness oO rowth were never 
more happily combined than 
in the large-flowered Clematis. 
Variety of form — saucer-like, 
star-shaped, bell-form—and a 
wide color-range, characterize 
the flowers. You may have 
them from wine-red to white, 
from bright blue to violet- 
purple. 

Plant Clematis in part shade 
and keep the roots damp and 
cool. On stumps or walls, 
fences or trellises, on the 
side of your garage or grow- 
ing with climbing roses, these 
beautiful plants are most use- 
ful. . 

Tri-Color Collection 
Lawsoniana. Mauve-blue. 
Mme. Edouard Andre. Red 
Jackmani, Purple. 

One plant of each for $2.75 
Postpaid east of Miss. River 
CLEMATIS booklet free 
on request 

















JAMES 1. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 





unsurpassed. 


BROWNELL ROSE RESEARCH 
GARDENS 


LITTLE COMPTON 


BROWNELL ROSES from Little Compton, 
R. I.; are easy to grow—Replaced free if 
they fail within two years—Long lived in 
cold areas—Size, form, beauty and fragrance 


RHODE ISLAND 





PRIMROSE SEEDS 


Polyanthus Type Assorted Colors 
Oregon Field Grown 
200 Seeds $1.00 


SOPHIA R. MAASSEN 
Rt. 12, Box 456 Milwaukie, Oregon 








GIANT TULIP BULBS 


Special mixture of best varieties in fine 
range of colors. Large Oregon grown 
bulbs. 100 $4.85; 50 $2.50 post paid. Send 
for free list of 40 varieties. 


TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


Sherwood, Oregon 

















This Year—be Thrifty -use 





THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Quality Means Economy 















6 CHOICE ORIENTAL POPPIES 


2 yr. Blooming size Plants 
Any 6 for $2.00 prepald; any 12 for $3.50 
Lachs Konigen. Peach-red orange. 
with pink cast. Perry’s White, 


Mrs. Ballego. Salmon-pink; 
large. large flowers. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Fairy. Lovely pale pink. Orange Perfection. Finest 


Salmon Glow. New double 
salmon - orange ; extra 


Westminster, Maryland 





'Giant Bloonw in a gala 


array of color! 


joy 
their exquisite beauty 
in your 1943 garden. 


















(Complete BULB and SEED CATALOG 
Ll! / on Request 








October in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


now. The finer perennials put out 

this month will make strong root 
growth and give early spring flowers. 
Delphiniums and Campanulas are very 
striking and even though they grow for 
only one season from two-year plants, 
they are worth the trouble and expense. 


Proms. plantings must begin in earnest 


Columbines (Aquilegias), on the other 
hand, increase and multiply year after 
year. The long-spurred types are espe- 
cially good. In shaded spots along the 
Azalea beds, where there is moisture for 
breath-taking beauty, colonize Virginia 
Cowslips (Mertensia virginica). The 
plants die down after the bloom is over 
and never need cultivation so with Azaleas 
is an ideal place to use them. 


Native plants, Trilliums of ali kinds, 
blue Lobelias, Forget-me-nots, Potentillas, 
Creeping Ranunculus, both single and 
double, also need shade and moisture for 
their development. These Forget-me-nots, 
Potentillas and Ranunculus make fine 
ground covers and add beauty to wide 
areas where grass will not grow. 


Aster Star of Warburg is one of the 
finest of the early perennials and comes 
into flower along with all the Dianthus, 
Carnations and Anthemis. Plant these and 
Sweet Williams now. 


Bugle (Ajuga reptans) lend strong blue 
color notes to the spring flower theme. 
Tradeseantia, the old fashioned Spider- 
wort, now comes in hybrids of white and 
rose, mauve and purples with azure and 
sapphire blues. They grow into large 
clumps which bloom continuosly for many 
months, Give them room. 


Coral Bells (Heucheras) are hardy and 
permanent. The low growing clumps of 
leaves are evergreen and inerease from 
year to year. Planted in masses the deli- 
sate flowers stand well above the foliage 
and are particularly attractive in the pale 
pink of Heuchera brizoides,. the coral- 
red of Pluie de Feu, the fine pink of 
Rosamundi, the pure white of Perry’s 
White and the rich red of Sanguinea. All 
these are good rockery plants. 


Anchusas of the taller types make 
strong, heavy clumps and the low grow- 
ing Myosotidiflora is a charming edging 
or low growing mass. Veronieas also give 
blue shades and are needed with the gold 
of Anthemis and the everblooming Hem- 


erocallis hybrids. Order your perennials 


for planting now. 


Violets are essential for color and fra- 


grance. Roval Robe and Purple Giant are 
two fine new ones. These Violets in this 
climate increase so rapidly a few plants 
will be all that are needed. Do not plant 
them near Azaleas because Violets are 
hosts of red spiders which infest these 
plants during the summer months. Also 
keep them away from Boxwoods. 


Annual seeds must be sown at once. 
Cornflowers and Larkspurs, California 
Poppies, in all colors available, double 
and single, should be planted as early as 
possible. Use Larkspurs and Cornflowers 
for background plantings, giving them 
much room and full sun. 


Other annuals to be seeded are Chinese 
Forget-me-nots, (Cynoglossum), Candy- 
tufts, Godetias, Clarkias, Lupines and 
Calendulas with annual Pinks. 


Virginian Stocks, Baby Blue Eyes 
(Nemophila insignis), Baby Snapdragons 
(Linarias), and Babysbreath are espe- 
cially good for edging and masses of pas- 
tel tints. These fill in wherever low masses 
of soft color can be used. In the fall of 
1941, these seeds were scattered over a 
rock garden so new and raw that the small 
perennials did not hide the rocks. Those 
baby annuals simply covered them with 
foliage and in March, April, May and 
June of 1942 made an exquisite symphony 
that pleased all who saw them. Do not fail 
to plant these seeds now. They are so in- 
expensive and so easily grown that they 
can be used very freely. 


Phlox drummondi in separate colors is 
another “must have” for spring flowering. 
Seeds are scarce but if you had them last 
year they will need no replanting. Just 
keep the off colors rooted out and the 
masses will come true year after year. 


Roses now blooming in_ practical 
munificence—Teas, Hybrid Teas, Austral- 
ians, Floribundas, and Polyanthas with 
the everblooming Climbers equally beauti- 
ful—make glorious displays. There are 
also Chrysanthemums of many kinds, 
Dahlias, Asters, late summer annuals, 
Lobelias in rich searlet with the fragrance 
of Tea Olives, Loquats and Oleasters 
drifting on each passing breeze. Vines 
of Clematis paniculata are clouds of white 
flowers and the rosy racemes of the Anti- 
gonons, contrast with the fine large 
blooms of the velvety, deep blue Brazilian 
Morning Glories. The soft lavender and 
mauve of the Argentine Morning Glories 
adds another note to the garden theme. 
Surely October is a wonderfully interest- 
ing and beautiful month. 














* HUNDREDS « 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 
FROM THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD— 
China; England, South America, India, Java, 
Celebes, eic., some perhaps never to be duplicated. 
The NEW Catalogue of Kellogg ergo 
is full of original and surpnsing ’Finds”all pictured 

and described for you. Inviting prices...more 7 (2: 
than 200atlessthan$2. Each articleisattrac- ge 

tively wrappedand comes to you post- 
age paid with our guarantee of 


your Pp 

























"SEND US THE NAMES 
AND ADDRESSES 


of neighbors and gardening 
friends who do not read 
FLOWER GROWER regularly. 


We will send sample copies on request. 


FLOWER GROWER 


DEPT. M., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Novacain Tube Plant Labels 


By HERBERT G. MEYER, (Ohio) 


INDING suitable 
Fister for plants 
sometimes proves to 


be as difficult a problem as 
“pulling teeth” but here is 
an account of how pulling 
teeth comes to the aid of 


the outside is easily wiped 
off. In time, the rubber 
plugs and caps may de- 
teriorate if eonstantly ex- 
posed to the weather, and 
especially the sun. How 
long this would take has 





the plant labeler. 

It was the accumulation 
of hundreds of used nova- 
cain tubes that prompted 
Dr. Herbert Bonacker, a 
Cleveland dentist, to devise 
the following ingenious 
method for making neat, - 
waterproof plant labels. 

If this idea appeals to you, ask your 
dentist now for used novacain tubes. Then 
eut thin white ecards to fit the inside 
dimensions of these tubes, as noted in the 
line drawing, or make paper scrolls equal 
to their inside cireumferences. With India 
ink, a typewriter, or a labeling or soft 
pencil, write or print plant names on 
both sides of the cards or about the out- 
side faces of the serolls. This can be 
done more satisfactorily before the cards 
or serolls are cut to fit the tubes. Both 
common and scientific names ean be in- 
cluded as well as other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Insert these cards or scrolls into care- 
fully washed tubes. Put the rubber plugs 
in at one end and the rubber caps over 
the other end. 

To the necks of the tubes, which ap- 
pear to be made for this purpose, secure 
ties of soft pliable wire or thin strong 
twine. Then tie the ends loosely about 
branches or strong stems of your plants, 
or to stakes placed near them. 

The resultant labels are not very large, 
being only 3 inches in length and one- 
quarter inch in diameter but they are easy 
to read, quickly cleaned and quite weather 
proof. They look neat in a Rose or herb 
garden as well as in other identification 
plantings. 

Since they are made of glass you may 
think that these labels could be easily 
broken. To test this point, we hit them 
purposely with the hoe handle while eul- 
tivating a Rose bed without damaging 
them. The small volume of the tubes 
obviates the difficulty of moisture collect- 
ing on their inside walls due to tempera- 
ture changes. That which condenses on 











1-Write Name of Plant 
or Shrub on aThin Card Bey od 
2- insert Card in Trans - P 
parent Glass Tube --- 4 N 
3-Seal Ends of Tube A avi = 
with Stoppers - ---- fr \ 
4-Wire Glass Label Tube fF )=N\ 
to a Garden Stake - or 
§-Attach to a Branch 
of the Plant or Shrub 
Rx 


not as yet been deter- 
mined. 

If novaecain tubes are 
not available, garden labels 


sy can be made in a similar 


fashion from many other 
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borhood photographer may 
have accumulated a num- 
ber of used developer tubes. Your doctor 
may have empty medicine tubes, such as 
those containing vaccine virus. Then there 
are perfume tubes; show ecard writer 
tubes; short length steam and oil gauge 
tubes; celluloid styptie pencil tubes, which 
incidentally would be excellent labels for 
water gardens as they will float—and 
many others. Glass tubing, one-quarter 
inch in diameter, may be purchased from 
a chemical supply house and cut into ap- 
propriate lengths, the label inserted and 
the ends heated and drawn together with 
one end formed into a hook or eye for 
twine or wire ties. 

Preventing waste, regardless of the size 
of the articles used, will greatly aid our 
Victory cause—“Little drops of water—.” 
Satisfactory plant labels, and all the 


garden knowledge gained therefrom, will 
also help toward achieving better Victory 
Gardens this year and for the years to 
come, 








Gardeners Campaign Against Waste 


——— 


Critieal materials—metals, rubber, fertilizers, insecticides, burlap, ete.— 
must be saved or used to the best advantage these days. If you have found a 
method of conserving materials, or have made a handy gadget out of scrap, 
write a letter describing it. Wherever possible, supply pictures too. Accept- 
able letters will be paid for at regulate rate-—EpitTor 















PLANT WILDFLOWERS 


for early bloom 


NEXT 
SPRING 


| All plants are of mature age. 


Sure to bloom. 


| AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
| CALTHA PALUSTRIS 


(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 


| HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA— (Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA— (Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 
at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged 
Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


HARDY FERNS 


For graceful beauty in shady locations. 


Adiantum-Maidenhair fern 

Osmunda Claytonia—lInterrupted fern 
Polystichum—Christmas fern. 
Woodwardia—Chain fern 


All ideal for naturalizing. 


20¢ each, 10 for $1.50, postpaid 


Send for complete list of 
hardy wildfiowers and ferns. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford ... . . .. IhMinois 








.. NEW GLADS.. 


That Will Bear Watching 


Shall have a mamber of very fine new introduc- 
tions this year and of even higher quality than 
usual. Also shall have the old standards and the 


| best of the recent introductions. We try them out 


and offer you only the best. 


My price list is out this month with special dis- 


counts for early orders. Are you on my mailing 
list > 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 


Burlington, Vermont 











DWARF 
i FRUIT TREES 


FOR LAWN 
OR ORCHARD 





ONLY $2.00 EACH. While they last. 
5 FT. TALL AT MATURITY. Regular 
Sized Fruit—Usually bear Ist Year 
planted. Ideal for your VICTORY GAR- 
DEN. 

Write for free book of recommended 
varieties of FRUIT TREES—BERRIES— 
EVERGREENS—SHRUBS—ROSES, ETC. 
for Fall Planting. We have been growing 
Nursery Stock since 1884 and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 


7 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


Vee) AMmer-VE-Veeles FREE 
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PLANTING 


CATALOG 5, 
HENDERSON 


This catalog is so filled with colored 
illustrations that you can see what 
you are buying... If it is mixtures 
of tulips and daffodils you need for 
mass planting, you will find them 
here at moderate prices. And if you 
desire varieties to carry out a careful 
color scheme, you will not find a 
better catalog to work with... Spring 
Howering bulbs, shrubs, plants and 
small fruits are offered in 


wide variety. 





WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Dept. 73, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. e 





New Race GIANT GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS and SEED SPECIALTIES 


Catalog free on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. | 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
HARVESTING TIME IS HERE 
Write Dept. F. for our New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














TREE PEONIES | 


Aristocrats of the Garden 





The most beautiful of flowers. You 
don't have to replace tree peonies 
every few years. Once planted they 
will last for a lifetime. Not subject | 
to any known insect pests. The Japan- | 
ese beetle won't touch them. Now is | 
the ideal planting time. We have the 
largest collection in America. We also 
grow all the best varieties of her- 
baceous peonies. Special price lists 
available, with color 
Write to 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Sinking Spring, Dept. T, Penna. 


| 
illustrations. 
| 
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Pacific Northwest October Notebook 


By CECIL SOLLY 


[bv is one of the best times to plant 


Hyacinths, bulbous Iris and Lilies. 

Be sure to prepare a rich sandy soil 
so that they may make a good root 
growth before the cold weather (if any) 
arrives. One way to assist this is to dust 
the basal ring of the bulb with a good 
hormone powder when planting. 

Since soil insects and moles are likely 
to become a nuisance later, be sure to 
apply a good soil fumigant, like naptha- 
lene, when setting the bulbs. 

Some ideal spots, other than the regular 
garden plantings are: Lilies in the Rhodo- 
dendron bed, and Hyaeinths and other 
early flowering bulbs around the pool. 

Remember the roots go down below the 
bulb to see that plenty of rich fertile 
soil is placed beneath the bulb as well as 
around and above it. 

The Easter Lily is hardy outdoors here, 
so if you placed the pot in the basement 
after the flowers were over, to dry out, 
now is the time to plant it in the open 
garden, where it will flower naturally next 
July. 


Dahlias. Dahlias continue to flower pro- 
fusely until the first frost blackens the 
leaves. When this happens, cut down the 
stems to within 6 inches of the ground. 
The tubers may then be allowed to remain 
until it is convenient to dig and prepare 
them for storage which may be done at 
any time before a severe frost penetrates 
the soil. The 6-inch stems serve both as a 
marker and a convenient handle when 
digging. 

Transplant perennials. Herbaceous per- 
ennial flowering plants that bloom in 
spring and early summer are best trans- 
planted at this time. Whether they are 
large clumps or tiny seedlings that were 
started form seed this summer, it is most 
important to prepare a rich, deeply dug 
site for them. Many plants, like Colum- 
bines, Lupines and Delphiniums have long 
roots that must reach deeply into the soil. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
roots stretch straight down so that they 
can recover promptly from the move. 

These plants must be encouraged to 
produce a copious supply of new roots 
promptly, so that the growth next season 
is satisfactory. So mix plenty of good 
commercial fertilizer into the soil and 
water regularly. 


Peach trees. Peach trees always suffer, 
in this district, from leaf-curl. Spray now 
with a good copper fungicide to thor- 
oughly drench all leaves and the buds and 
branches. Remember that an underfed tree 
suffers more from leaf-curl than a healthy 
one, so plan to fertilize this winter, for 
its health’s sake. 


Summer Hydrangeas. Summer Hy- 
drangeas which produce those masses of 
pink or blue flowers, must be pruned at 
onee. The “blind” shoots will flower next 
year, so leave those alone, but cut back all 
stems that flowered about half way and 
just above a pair of leaves. New shoots 


will form promptly but since these are- 


protected by the taller blind ones that re- 





main, they will make sufficient growth to 
bloom next year, too. 


Violets. Violets are equally at home in 
sun or shade, provided the soil retains 
plenty of moisture at all times. A most 
suitable place is in a moist pocket in a 
rock wall where the plant, as soon as it is 
established, will provide a veritable cas- 
cade of green leaves and flowers which is 
most attractive in such a position. Try 
some of the newer varieties that are being 
offered this year by firms who specialize 
in them. 


Gladiolus. Gladiolus may be lifted as 
soon as the tops turn brown. Dig them on 
a fine day when the soil is not too wet, so 
that they will come out reasonably clean. 
Hang them in small bunches, by tying 
the leaves loosely, in a cool well ventilated 
basement or garage. The cleaning and 
preparation for winter storage may then 
be left until a wet day keeps one indoors. 


Bush Roses. Bush Roses often look un- 
sightly at this time but they must not 
be pruned until late March or early April. 
Due to the open weather experienced here 
during winter, pruning would force new 
growths to appear. These new shoots can- 
not ripen sufficiently to be safe from frost 
damage, but unpruned bushes are quite 
hardy in this climate and will live over 
safely. 


Chives. Many gardeners have found by 
experience that a row of this attractive 
neat little herb, planted around a Rose or 
Tulip bed, will form a barrier through 
which soil insects and moles will not pass. 
Chives are of inestimable value in the 
kitchen and should be in every garden, if 
only for their food value. 


Evergreens. Evergreens are most sue- 
cessful if planted out at once. This gives 
them time to establish new roots before 
the spring branch growth commences. 
The roots of evergreens will grow well 
and travel far, if a wide and deep hole is 
prepared for them. 

When planting evergreens near a house 
or building, be sure they are far enough 
away from the wall or eaves to avoid 
“drip.” 

Most evergreens, planted near a house 
suffer greatly from lack of sufficient na- 
tural soil moisture during summer. To 
avoid this, plant a “tile” upright in the 
ground just behind the shrub. During 
summer, the hose may be inserted in the 
tile and the water allowed to run slowly 
until the soil under and around the roots 
is thoroughly moist. This simple precau- 
tion will keep most shrubs in perfect 
health*and generally free from pests and 
diseases which only attack those that are 
undernourished. 


Sweet Peas. Every gardener likes to 
have this flower bigger, better and earlier 
than the neighbors. To do this the seed 
should be planted in November, but pre- 
pare and spade the trench now. Do not 
level or break down the soil, but leave 
it rough until a day or two before the seed 
is planted. 
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TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 
Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50 postpaid 
12 for $6.00 postpaid 


VARIETIES: 


Christopher Stone, scarlet-crimson 

Con. de Sastago, coppery-red and gold 

Editor McFarland, rose-pink 

Etoile de Holland, velvety-crimson 

Heinrich Wendland, nasturtium-red and 
gold 





Duq. de Penaranda, orange-apricot 
McGredy’s Ivory, ivory-white 
Mme. Jos. Perraud, orange to buff 
Mrs. P. S. DuPont, golden-yellow 
Pink Dawn, glowing pin 
Southport, brilliant red 

Victoria Harrington, blackish red 





4 one-year plants from pots— 





white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 

Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 





2YR.010 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied with this amazing bargain! Collec 
tion includes 1 Red Radiance, 1 Pink Rad:- 
ance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 1 Colum- 
bia, 2 Pres. Hoover, and uxembourg 
Send just $1.00 today for rose collection No. 104! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. 4-F, Waxahachie, Texas 





HARDY ENGLISH 
a BORDER TYPE 


Extra large plants for October planting. 
Will bloom profusely next season. 


Write for Catalogue 


R. H. PRATT 





Renton, Wash. 





BULB IRIS COLLECTION 









12 Dutch CIAL 
12 Spanish SPE $ 00 
12 English POSTPAID 


Many colors, early and late varieties, 
the finest of the Iris family for cutting. 
Our catalog lists over 150 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare 





Elma, Washington 


Box 403A 


Route |, 





BEAUTIFUL DUTCH IRIS 
FROM THE NORTHWEST 


Perfect climatic and soil conditions in the North- 
west assure you of Top Quality bulbs for your 
1943 flower garden. You've tried the rest—NOW 
try the BEST. Send for free list. 

FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187F Everson, Washington 


AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST 


We also specialize in bulbs for winter 
blooming in pots 


FREE. Fall ge Catalog listing hundreds of bulbs in 

Amaryllis, Iris, Lily, Oxalis, Calla, Orchid and other plant 

families. It is a tre atise on ‘‘How to Grow Amaryllis’’, ‘*How 

to Grow Bulbs in Pots’’ and complete culture advice. A war 

time message to flower lovers. A post card brings it. 
SPECIALS: 

Each item, $1.00. Four for $3.75. 8 items, $7.35 

5 Darwin Tulips, 1” Amaryllis hybrids 

2 Veltheimia Tropical Spider Lilies 

3 Tulbaghia Pink Callas, sm. or 3 Med 

) Ranunculus or Ane- Clivia miniata 

Violet, ‘‘Royal Robe’’ 

Varieties Billbergia 








mones 
40 Colored Freesias 
(Forcing size.) 


dpe cnwpnp 


Half items, same rate. Flash! The Orchid Amaryliis, (A 


Sprekelia hybrid) is a sure winter bloomer in pots Send 7 5¢ 
for one jumbo bulb. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F., La Verne, California 












Meet The Peony Growing Family 
(Continued from page 443) 


bitions, to have at least one 
Peonies in the Court of Honor 
white Grace Loomis was 
best white flower in the 
receive the Capper Cup. And why not? 
Hadn’t they watched over these five hun- 
dred flowers for four weeks; and weren't 
they the best Peonies the family had ever 
grown, even exceeding their display at 
Syracuse in 1941? 

Their reward came at the annual din- 
ner at the Jayhawk Hotel. There they 
were presented with the Capper Trophy. 
It is inscribed: 


(and their 
adjudged the 
show), and to 


Presented by Senator Arthur Capper to 
The Frank E. Moots Family 
Newton, Kansas 
Highest Individual Seore 39th Annual 


Show of The American Peony Society 
Topeka, Kansas, June 7, 1942 


Mr. and Mrs. Moots both served as 
judges at the show in classes in which 
they did not compete. Keith helped 


George W. 
show appeared in the August 
GROWER) make a record for the Peony 
Society of each variety displayed in 
every Peony class. Lois and 
lected show specimens for their vase and 
basket displays, assisting in 
rangement. 


ance in total points in their favor. 
As one well-known 
judge and _ exhibitor 
“This is the finest example of 
terest, 
I have ever seen.” 
agree with him? 


family in- 


And 


wouldn’t you 


Building Your Own Greenhouse 


(Continued from 465 


Heating the greenhouse has become a 
more important factor, however, 
conservation orders restrict the sale of all 
heating equipment. The greenhouse which 
is attached to a 
used unheated, if built with a large open- 
ing from the house or basement through 
which the heat can pass. Sometimes a 


small fan is used to cireulate the warm air 
Heat through a base- 


into the greenhouse. 
ment window is especially 
the air near the ceiling is unusually warm. 
By dividing the window in half, 
fan in the top section, a continuous cireu- 
lation can be maintained. 

Second-hand coal stoves and heating 
pipe are available in many localities, and 
the ingenious amateur mechanie may find 
a means of installing such equipment 


rood 


either temporarily for the duration, or 


articles in THE 
featured such ar- 


permanently. Several 
FLOWER GROWER have 


rangements, and it may be well worth 
while to refer to them for their heating 
information. At the same time, glance 


through the many interesting articles by 
J. G. Esson, if you haven’t read them al- 
ready. They are chock-full of sound advice 


about flowers and vegetables under glass. 


of their 
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Peyton (whose report of the 
FLOWER 





Joyce se- 
their ar- 
Two firsts and two seeonds in 


this group alone perhaps turned the bal- 


national Peony 
remarked to me, 


cooperation and mutual assistance 


since 


home may frequently be 








Tree-ripened 
fruit such as 
you never 
tasted before! 








\ 
NEW CROP READY SOON!! 


Fancy dream basket assorted Fruit 
shipped direct from grove express pre- 

paid to your door .for only $3.00 
Recipe for Grapefruit pie and many 
uses for Florida Citrus Fruit sent free. 


If you cannot come to Flor- 
ida, let us bring Florida to 
you. 


WSlehe Groves 


EAU GALLIE, FLORIDA 


~\ f 














BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal! spikes 
for many Spring weeks. It is Camassia 
quamash, delightfully different, but easy 
as Tulip and hardy 


33 for $1.00 100 for $2.50 


Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Moorestown, N. J. 









600 BLOOMS this yeor 


America’s &reat flowering 
sensation! Grows bushel-size 
this year with 600 2” blooms. 
3 months’ gorgeous beauty. 9 
vivid colors. See it, other 
novelties in FREE Garden 
Beauty Book. Write today! 
R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
2 Box 826, Three Rivers, Mich. 








because 


with the 





Hemerocallis... 


(Dr. Stout’s Hybrids) 
FALL PLANTING SPECIAL 


One each of following outstanding varieties 
of Dr. Stout’s Hybrids. 


catalog price catalog price 
era et aera 


Bagdad ar : Mikado 

Boutonniere ....... .75 ee .1.00 
en SPS Cer -75 OO errr 
Dauntless ....... .1.00 Serenade ee 
CO eee Vesta ... Pia > ee 


10 husky plants (catalog value $8.35) 
for ONLY $6.00 postpaid 
Any 5 (your choice) $4.00 postpaid. 


All correctly labeled. 
Hardy from Mexico to Canada. 


Write for complete list of many 
other varieties. 


Russell Gardens 


SPRING, TEXAS 


eo (9 Solid Acres Hemerocallis) a 











FLOWER GROWER 








Classified Advertising Section 


porpenneneeenaagaanageanenaayt MEE TI) 


RATE i8e PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 15c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS — Transplants larger stock. 
Standard and rare items in wide variety for fall planting. 
Descriptive catalogue. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, 
OHIO 














Begonias 








BEGONIAS—50 named varieties. Star of Bethlehem in 
4-inch pots—blue, white, $1.00. Rare house plants. Write 
for price list). MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, MAGNOLIA, 


GARDEN LOVERS never fail to appreciate our rare books 
as gifts, charming formats. List free. TROVILLION PRI- 
VATE PRESS, Herrin, Il. 














Eremurus 





TOWER OF JEWELS—Beautiful beyond words! Plant now. 
Bargain 1-2 yr. $1.00 per 10. (Special Club price $5.00 per 
100). FAIRVIEW GARDENS, Foxlake, Wisconsin. 








Hemerocallis 





HEMEROCALLIS—Long Season Collection: Tangerine, 
Burbank, Serenade, Imperator, Boutonniere, $2.75 postpaid. 
List of 100 varieties. LARK MEADOWS, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 





Gold, Her Highness, Ophir, $1.15. Bagdad, Winsome, 
Hynerion, $1.15. Bijou, Tangerine, Mrs. Wyman, $1.15. 
Serenade, Soudan, Sunny West, $2.15. Rare Hardy Bulb 
Collections—List Free. DARRELL CRAWFORD, Salina, 
Kansas. 








are 


HERBS—RBeginner’s Herb Garden. 12 plants, all different, 
$1.00 postpaid. THE HERB PATCH, R. D. 2, Jeannette, 
Penna. 


House Pants 











AUTEN PEONIES include many of the world’s best, all 
colors. Finest singles and Japs; finest reds; magnificent 
rose fragrant doubles; brilliant, sensational early species 
Hybrids. Healthy roots, reasonable prices; many price 
reductions for 1942. Free $1.50 Peony with certain orders. 
Send for list. EDWARD AUTEN JR., BOX W, PRINCE- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS. 


IRISES, PEONIES, HEMEROCALLIS and POPPIES. 
Illustrated catalog No. 36, 1600 varieties quality stock, 
attractive prices. C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio. 
PEONIES: 50 varieties, each 25c; 10 for $2.00; 100 for $18. 
A. LINDEMANN, Rt. 1, Catskill, N. Y. Free List. 











PEONIES—Plant now for best results; 3 large plants of 
world’s finest for only $1, postpaid; one each of Edulis 
Superba, pink; Karl Rosenfield, red; Marie Lemoine, 
white. Willis Nurseries, Kansas’ largest, Ottawa, Kansas. 


Phlox 


ATTENTION! FLOWER LOVERS! Meet a new Phlox from 
the Sunny South—Phlox Nivalis Sylvestris. A fast growing 
creeper on the order of subulata but much more rugged 
and vigorous, winter hardy anywhere. Blooms in early 
spring very profusely for about six weeks. Crimson lake in 
color. Individual florets the size of a half-dollar. One 
authority says of it ‘‘Positively the greatest sensation in 
the garden world in years.’’ Ideal for cemetery, rockery 
or border. Plant now for a brilliant display next spring. 
12 for $2.00; 50 for $6.00; 100 for $10.00 Postpaid. 
SYLVESTRIS GARDENS, Cartersville, Ga. 














Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
prices to THE HORNER PRESS, 3517 LANCASTER AVE., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Bulbs 


100 SPLENDID LARGE Darwin Tulips, $4.75. Postpaid. 
WINNEBAGO SEED CO., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, 








TULIPS—GIANT DARWIN, 15 for $1.00.  Daffodils— 
large, mixed, 25 for $1.00. Iris—named, 25 for $1.00. 
Peonies and Perennials. Catalog Free. CORNELL NUR- 
SERY, CORNELL, ILL 





AMERICAN TULIP BULBS. Special: 100 mixed large- 
bedding size, $3.00. Postpaid. Free catalog of 100 vari- 
eties. THE VAN GARDENS, KINGSTON, NEW JERSEY. 





HOUSE PLANTS—Billbergia distachia, Billbergia nutans, 
Iris Nada. Marcia gracilis, Hippeastrum hybrids, Vel- 
theimia viridifolia, 50c each, 5 for $2.00. Minimum order 
$1.00. Delivered postpaid. Free catalog. OAKHURST GAR- 
DENS, Arcadia, Calif. 





NEW BEAUTY for your Home. Colorful Hen and Chicks 
for miniature rockeries, novelty pottery and pot specimens 
for the home or greenhouse. 10 assorted varieties, prepaid 
$1.00. Cobwebs, mossy sorts and larger species and hybrids, 
included in this assortment. Full instructions with each 
order. SANFORD NURSERY, Box G, Clyde, Ohio. 











TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for catalog. NOBLD 
GARDENS, 1717 Powell Ave., Erie, Pa. 

TULIPS—171 varieties, new and old, 25 for $1.00 and up. 
Rare and unusual bulbs. Catalog. TULIP GRANGE, Bow, 
Wash. 





12 INDIAN LILY BULBS (cooperia penduculata), hardy, 
fragrant, pink bloomers, $1.00. Or will exchange same for 
10 women's addresses (yard growers) and 25c, mailing 
charge. BARGAIN NURSERY, Abilene, Texas. 





Cactus 





CACTUS-SUCCULENT BULLETIN. New. Monthly, cul- 
tural magazine for amateurs and dealers. Common names 
used. Illustrated, $1.00 year. Box 101, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 


SUNSET CACTUS COLLECTION—S blooming size, differ- 
ent, labeled Cultural directions—$1.00 Spoon Plants 
50c Lechuguilla 25c. Mixed Cactus Seed 25c. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Century Plants 50c. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDEN, VAN HORN, TEXAS. 





1R1S—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my free 
catalog of ‘‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris."’ Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD IRIS GAR- 
DENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 





ENJOY, LIFE WITH IRIS—30 high grade different vari- 
eties, labeled, all colors and blends, $1.00 postpaid. 
LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, HUDSON, MICH. 





FREE CATALOGUE listing attractive bargains. Tall 
Bearded, Dwarf, and Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and 
Poppies. FAIR CHANCE FARM, BELOIT, KANSAS. 


Lawn Seeds 


WINNEBAGO LAWN SEED for finer lawns. 450c Ilb., 
$47.50 cwt. WINNEBAGO SEED CO., FOND DU LAC, 
WISCONSIN, 

BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED from Kentucky's own great 
meadows direct to your lawn is our most sincere service. 
Pure, fresh seed with instructions—10 Ibs. $2.75; 25 Ibs. 
$6.00; 50 Ibs. $11.00; 100 Ibs. $20.00, f. o. b. subject 
change WALNUT LAWN FARM, ROUTE 2G, LEX- 
INGTON, KENTUCKY. 




















Camellias 





CAMELLIAS add sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. 
Our pot-grown, prize-winning varieties bring a wealth of 
pleasure and new thrills. Large illustrated catalogue 10c. 
“LONGVIEW”, Box FG, Crichton, Alabama. 





Daffodils 


DAFFODILS—5 variety mixture, $8.50 per bushel, $2.25 
per peck King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, Emperor, Sir 
Watkins, included. List. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, NUTTALL, VA. 





Dahlias 








DAHLIA CLUMPS — Columbia, Commander, Confucius, 
Hurricane, Maftie, Tops, Stephen Foster. Prices right. List 
on request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 





Lilacs 





FRENCH LILACS: Best loved Blizzard Belt shrub; small 
sizes, Own roots, dug to order, special collections. Descrip- 
tive catalog. Mabel L. Franklin, FRANKLIN NURSERY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Pansy Plants 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense flowers and 
gorgeous colors that please. 50 fine plants $1.00 postpaid. 
WAYSIDE NURSERIES, Knightstown, Ind. 











Peonies 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuavle planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
1911. BERLIN, MARYLAND. 





Name 





ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY 


FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. | enclose $2 for one year. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


Two years for $3.00 





OCTOBER, 1942 





Special Offers 


$1.00 BARGAINS: 20 clumps Assorted Phlox; 5 different 
Hemerocallis: 10 different Asters; 10 different Violets; 10 
Mammoth White Violets. $3.00 orders postpaid. JUSTA- 
MERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 








RARE BABY CALLA Lily bulbs 50c, 3 for $1.00. Large 
Shasta Daisy—Carnation plants 25c, 6 for $1.00. Rare Glad 
free. MRS. C. W. LEWIS, 70 East Lincoln, Delaware, 
Ohio. 











Tropical & Sub-Tropical Plants 


START HOUSE PLANTS NOW. Double Poinsettia 25c; 
Red Cattley Guava 25c; Pencil Cactus 35c; Variegated 
Serrisa 25c; Dasheen (Edible Elephant Ear) 25c; Giant 
Tropical Elephant Ear 25c; Seaforthia Palm 25c; Climb- 
ing Rubber Vine 35c: Lemon Grass Oil Plant 25c. All 
nine plants $2.00. Postpaid. Catalogue tropicals included. 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 


Wildflowers 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 
spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid HENDERSON'S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 


WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Proprietor, 
Home, Penna. 
































Sorbaria Sorbifolia 
By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


ORBARIA sorbifolia, or the 

False-Spirea, would I think be more 
popular were it better known. For a 
shrub it has a neat shrubby habit about 
3 to 6 feet high and the foliage resembling 
that of the Ash tree adds much to its 
appearance. It is said to sucker but so 
far mine has not. Years ago I had a 
plant of this but it was in a very trying 
location and with our hot dry summers I 
lost it. My next one I used as a founda- 
tion subject with a northwest exposure 
where it seems to be happy. The flowers, 
creamy white, are plume-like on long 
upright panicles which bloom more or less 
from June to early fall. My only objec- 
tion is that the faded flowers must be 
removed. Where summers are very hot 
and dry, a moist location with part shade 
gives satisfactory results. As this is a 
low shrub, it can be used at the back of a 
perennial border, and near a clump of red 
Oriental Poppies would give a_ very 
pleasing display. 


PARK’S REGALE LILIES 


12 for $1. . 
PARK'S Book of AUTUMN, Free' 


Ural 





rs 


showing Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Iris, Daylilies, 


and Choice seed for fall sowing. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. Greenwood, S. C. 
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ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted now should 
bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. Grown 
from divisions. Guaranteed true 

to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All Plants are labelled 
and shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 

















SNOWFLAME (Pat. 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange, lower half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare. Each .60; three for $1.75; twelve for $5.50 
prepaid, 

*MRS. PERRY—large beauti- *MAY ee ee sal- 
ful clear pink, each. .35 mon pink..... 35 

*BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE— SASS PINK—large PRT ee 

oancnie cee each.. .35 delicate flesh pink. 50 

—DOUB Sal ; 
early, each. ' ‘a = : wee *PERFECTION—large dainty 

ENCHANTRESS—large, beau- 2 nk crinkled. Ta i 
tiful lilac rose. New and ints cto, aetna iaclad : 
eae -50 WUNDERKIND—finest cerise 

HELEN ELIZABETH — light or Begonia-rose. Large 
La France pink. Deeply flowers, tall stems, very 
crinkled, long blooming, BBO ccc cscveecsere .50 
CGE ohtmae ss % 00 -50 

LOW — new tall 

*JOYCE—Beautiful American a a Late. Brilliant 
Beauty rose tall and free I, Se ee a .50 
flowering, each. -35 aan ; ‘ 

PURITY — Pure Coral ‘pink, BARR s WHITE—a fine tall 
large and fine..... .50 white, a = bad 

*PERRY’S WHITE — large maroon ylotch..... . 
glistering white.... .50 PHENOMENAL—a new large 

*WURTEMBERGIA — largest rose pink with maroon 
a mn Oe... G « «.< 50 Dlotch .ccccccocece -50 

*ORANGE KING — select PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 
large orange...... large tall pink. New .SO 
ma See BES WHNNRs 2 6 06k 6 d0 bd hH8 608 08 $.80 
Any three 50¢ varieties......... _— 1.20 
*One of each marked with star* eight varieties 1.75 


OTHER BARGAINS 


MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall 
for beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in May 
with twelve inch stalks or pretty blue bells shad 
11g to pink. Very hardy, sure blooming and inter 
ee” eee era 12 for $1.00 

MADONNA LILY—Should te planted this fall for 
bloom next May. Sweetly fragrant pure white 
flowers, excellent for cutting and showy in _ the 
garden. Large flowering bulbs...... for $1.00 

FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, plump, American 






grown bulbs that will bloom with nice large flow 
ers. Order now as supply is limited. We offer 
pink, yellow, red and maroon and a fine mixture 
of all colors. 
12 fine bulbs .85 24 for $1.00 100 for $3.75 
ee toe — Sensational Giant Pacifi« Hybrids 
y large double flowers of beautiful combined 
pia. s of blue, purple, pink, etc assorted colors 
only. Large field grown iransplz s. 4 large 
SE Ee REE RE SPL iPHC ES, $1.00 
COLUMBINE—Long Spur BUTTERFLY PLANT — 
hybrids in assort- Burnt orange umbels, 
ment of beautiful very showy in July 
colors. Bloom next August. Thrives in 
May. Heady and dry locations Easy 
showy. to grow and nice for 
10 fine plants $1.00 cutting Very fine for 
GRAPE HYACINTH naturalizing also 
Grow wa shone Fine 15 for $1.00 
little flowers very 
showy along paths, BABY IRIS—Plant for 
etc. in early May. crocus effect Blooms 
Heavenly blue very early, very 
for $1.00 dwarf, 3 to 6 inches 
BLOODROOT—Thrives in Hardy and very 
shade with beautiful showy. Plant now for 
pure white bloom at next spring bloom 
crocus time.  Inter- Will ship nice as- 
esting foliage and sortment of colors 
something different 15 for $1.00 
for $1.00 50 for $3.00 





0 RD ER All olan tate OO us N OW 
THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 


























Get your Window Garden Begonias Now 
this ad. The best month to ship. 
Rex Begonias, 3 inch pot size, 


Includes your choice of 4 of the following best named 
ties; Midnight, King Edward, Countess Eredody, 
Lewis, President Carnot, Fireflush, Her Majesty, Princess of 
Hanover, Silver Sweet and one fine’ seedling. 


Your Choice of =~ following Fibrous Begonias 
for $1.00 prepaid 
Tea Rose new fragrant pink everblooming 
OAD! large flowers, big clusters, wonderful Sramiicelnie. 
Luxurians. The Palm Begonia. Tall grower. 
Glaucophylla Scandens. The Ivy Begonia Climber or trailer. 
Beautiful brick red flowers. 


from 
Lower prices. 


prepaid for $1.00 


to 2 


Calla Begonia some new leaves turn snow white like callas. 
Our new and better varieties including a double red de- 
scribed _in last month’s Flower Grower. Higher prices.) 

Alito De Serra. Very lovely hairy red leaved low grower. 

Carolinifolia, an interesting fragrant pink flowered species, 
leaves like Woodbine. 

Carolinifolia x Imperialis Carol Imp. A fuzzy pimply leaved 


pink flowered hybrid. 
Improved Odorata Alba 


A fairly low ago ee better 
blooming t 


hybrid of Odorata. Fragrant, wh 
The Following fibrous 5 for $1.00 
Geneva Scarlet beauty, Geneva Rose beauty 
types and single seedlings of them in 
Sutherlandii x Lucerne. The best trailing 


Hybrid Hardy Lilies 


double 
shades, 


fine 
other 
begonia, 


We have intercrossed the types of Lilium Formosanum 
until with a few dozen bulbs we have bloom from June to 
December. We will prepay a collection of 3 each of four 
varieties to give this succession to your door for $2.00. 


LESLIE WOODRIFF, Harbor, Ore. 











Canary Creeper 
that I 


Creeper or 


T is with 
mend the 
Nasturtium 


some hesitancy 
Canary 
(Tropaeolum polyphyllum ), 
because some northern gardeners may 
the tuber, only to it the first winter. 
All I can say is that the plant is definitely 
hardy in northern Michigan, if it is han- 
dled aong the lines used in a friend’s garden, 
where it has prospered during the last three 
or four years. There it is planted 14 inches 
the light sandy soil of a 
That seems to give it all it 
sunshine, perfect drainage, 
cold (snow comes early 
the situation is shielded from north winds). 
In any event, the plant has put on an ex- 
cellent performance while it has been under 
my observation, producing a 
golden Nasturtiums on its gray-clad 
trate stems. It would be worth a trial in 
any case. Tubers are listed by Wm. Borsch 
& Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


recom- 
perennial 


order 


lose 


deep in southeast 


slope. wants— 
protection from 


and stays long, and 


succession of 


pros- 


Ornithogalum Nutans 

NOTICE that several growers, including 

Cecil Houdyshel, LaVerne, Calif., are 
offering bulbs of that splendid hardy Ornith- 
ogalum, O. nutans, which reminds me that 
now is a time to include it in 
notes. It qualifies as a candidate, I believe, 
for I seldom see it in gardens, so it probably 
fills the out-of-the-ordinary part. In 
tion, it is a really beautiful 
the early spring garden, with an offering of 


good these 


addi- 
ornament in 


silver stars strung on foot-tall stems, which 
are most unusual, Here we grow it in quite 
dense shade, where it gives a very satis- 


factory performance. I have also seen it used 
sunny border, 
Plant about 
the same distance apart. 
soon give one a large planting, 
rapidly. 


Lilium Umbellatum, Chief Chinook 


with almost equally good 
four inches deep and 
A dozen bulbs will 
for they in- 


ina 
results. 


crease 


ARP as one may about the wayward 
ness of Lilies, it cannot be made to 
apply to the amiable group embraced in 


Lilium umbellatum. Certainly, it does not 


apply to the new variety, Chief Chinook, 
which a friend received from Edgar L. 
Kline, Lake Grove, Oregon, last fall, if the 


performance this is a basis for judg- 
ment. The catalogue of 2 
feet, but my friend had planted his bulbs 
among low-growing shrubs, where they had 
stretched up to 3 feet and bearing 
their showy umbels of light orange-apricot, 
upright cups above the shrub tops. It is, in 


yea r 


gives it a height 


were 


my opinion, an excellent addition to the 
June garden. Incidentally, this is a good 


time to plant hardy Lilies 








BIRD HOUSES 


Made from tropical gourds, brilliantly paint- 


ed, colorful, beautiful. Birds remain late 
into winter, return again in spring. $2. od 
paid, 3 for $5. assorted colors. No ata- 


if not delighted. 
Eau Gallie, Florida 


logue, money back 


HOWARD BLAKE, 


‘‘MIRACLE”’ Fruit Trees DG 


5 Varieties of Fruit on One Tree 
5-in-1 Apple Tree—early and late ap- 
sweet and tart apples, eating 
cooking apples. 
5-in-1 Pear Tree—Bartlett, 




















Keiffer, 


Garber, Early Harvest and Koonce. 
5-in-1 Peach Tree—Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Red Bird, J. H. Hale, Belle of Georgia. 


S-in-1 Plum Tree—Burbank, Abundance, 
June, Damson and Stanley, five of the 
and most delicious of all plums. 
S-in-1 Cherry Tree—Windsor, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Gov. Wood and Black Tartarian. 

Any of the above $2.50 each; 3 for $6.50; 6 for $12.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N—BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


Red 


finest 















TRIPLE YOUR CHANCES 
OF SUCCESS WITH 


EVERGREENS 
including broadleaf species 
by using 


FRANGOLANTONE 


When you set out evergreens this fall 
give them the best chance for rapid, 
uninterrupted growth, TRANSPLAN- 
TONE produces new roots faster 
Simply mix a teaspoon of powder in a 





yore Rene oe 


PINE TREE READY FOR TRANSPLANTING 
gallon of water and soak the roots in it 
before planting. This treatment is 
equally effective on deciduous trees. 


PROFESSIONALS RELY ON IT 


Nurserymen everywhere have found ad- 
vantages in using TRANSPLANTONE 
on all kinds of plants during the trans- 
planting and after they have been moved. 
One nurseryman said ‘“‘Rhododendrons 
showing chlorsis after planting brought 
back to vivid green with TRANS- 
PLANTONE.” Another said “Hollies 
apparently dead regained full vigor by 
watering with TRANSPLANTONE.” 
Still another nurseryman reports reduc- 
ing his transplanting losses with hem- 
lock and other evergreen seedlings from 
80% to less than 5% by watering them 


with TRANSPLANTONE. 


SIMPLE AND ECONOMICAL 


Use liberally. One 3 oz. 
$1.00, makes 30 gallons of 
The powder is immediately 
water. 1 Ib.—$4.00. 


Buy a supply today and make your fall 
plantings a success. 


costing 
solution. 
soluble in 


can, 


Ask your dealer or mail this coupon. 


American Chemical Paint Company 
Horticultural Division F-43 

Ambler, Penna. 
Please send me one 1 Ib. can 
3 oz. can 
for which $ is en 


‘of TRANSPLANTONE, 
losed, 


NAME ...e.- 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





FLOWER GROWER 









for your 
Garden 
Guaranteed 


25 Magnificent Daffodils 


(5 each of these 5 superb varieties) 
""Spring Glory"’ Collectio 


Bernardino, Conspicuus, = only $1 .95 


peror, Evangeline, Sir Watkin 
(10 of each,50 for $3.85;20 of each,100 for $7.50) 
Plump, healthy top-size bulbs that will bring glory 
to your garden—next Spring and for years to come. 
Guaranteed to bloom when handled according to 
our simple instructions. Five famous varieties, each 
of which will multiply throughout the years. 
ORDER NOW. Bulbs are scarcer this fall, and de- 
mand greater. Bulbs will arrive postpaid, in per- 
fect condition, separately labeled by name. Remem- 
ber—top quality bulbs—guaranteed to bloom. 
Order today. 
Beautiful Catalogue FREE 


qunsssessesssen B RECK'S 


751 Breck Bidg., 


Seedsme leueeeeeeeeseeene 
since 1818 


Boston, Mass. 


Please send me Spring Glory collection, 


daffodil bulbs. i enclose $............6. ‘ 


Name 


4ddress 


(CD Please send new bulb catalogue FREE. 


FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 





iris, and Eremurus species, with Fringed Gen- 
tians, Trailing Arbutus, and others that need 
winter’s cold for starting. Unique catalog 
Dept. Z 

MOORESTOWN 


NEW JERSEY 


REX. D. PEARCE 





LILIUM AURATUM 


Splendid American grown bulbs raised espe- 


cially for Sandyloam. This lily is almost unob- 


tainable this year. 


Each 75¢ and $1.00 
Dozen $7.50 and $10.00 


LILIUM GREEN 
MOUNTAIN HYBRIDS 


Sandyloom has just purchased what is without 


doubt the country’s finest private collection of 


white and ivory trumpet lilies. 


Each 50¢ and 75¢ 
Dozen $5.00 and $7.50 


SANDYLOAM 


Spoonerville Road North Springfield, Vt. 
Our CATALOGUE lists 140 varieties. 


First time offered. 


472 OCTOBER, 1942 














Lettuce Early Butternut 


oo a pleasing experience in gardening 
try the following plan: Sow seeds of Let- 
tuce Early Butternut in a frame in early 
October. Commence thinning as soon as the 
true inch or so. long, 
using them for the salad bowl. Protect the 
plants with sash on cool nights and, when 
weather comes, pile fresh strawy 
manure or mound up soil around the frame 
and cover with sash mats at night. If the 
soil has been made rich and the plants are 
allowed to suffer for moisture, one 
should commence to harvest small, creamy 


first leaves are an 


freezing 


never 


white heads about Thanksgiving. Vigilance 
in keeping hard freezing temperature away 
from the plants is one price of. success from 
a sowing at this season. Early Butternut is 
a Henderson (Peter Henderson & Co., 35 
Cortlandt St., New York City) novelty. 


Veltheimia Viridifolia 


HE bulb heading this paragraph is one 

of the best for pot culture that I have 
ever grown. A beautiful flower (drooping 
tubes of rosy pink in trusses at the top of 
foot-high least of its 
good points, of course, for that is not all. 
The rosette of wavy-margined, thick, green 
leaves would be reward enough in itself for 
growing the plant even if it never 
somed; but its without 
any fuss or bother is another of its ap- 
pealing characteristics. (I have received 
bulbs from California in full bloom in mid- 
winter, with just a little damp moss on 
their bare roots, which went ahead without 
faltering, after being potted up.) Plant in 
early autumn in a sandy soil, to which peat 
or leaf added; place in a 
sunny window; and the plant will do the 
rest, if it is kept well watered. Bulbs are 
listed by Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 


scapes) is not the 


bios- 


sureness to bloom 


mold has been 


Peony Angelus 


T is heartening to a lover of the natural 

to see that single Peonies are rapidly 
gaining the approval of gardeners. No 
doubt the Auten (Edward Auten, Jr., 
Princeville, Ill.) introductions along that 
line have had not a little influence in that 
direction. It was my privilege last spring 
to examine a large collection of his single- 
flowering varieties and I think it safe to 
say that I never more attractive 
flower than that produced by variety An- 
gelus—a light pink of good size and sub- 
stance and an attractiveness which cannot 
be conveyed by words. If you have neglected 
single Peonies heretofore, because of preju- 
dice or otherwise, you are apt to have a 
change of heart after you see Angelus in 
bloom, 


saw a 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





Ixiolirion 
T has been several years since 1 grew 
Ixiolirion montanum (the same as I. 


pallasi of catalogues, including that of the 
Gardenville Bulb Growers, Monroe, Wash.., 
where the bulbs will be found advertised), 
but I remember it as a pleasant thing of 
late spring and early summer. | remember, 
too, that I followed the directions given in 
the books of the period by digging the bulbs 
in fall and storing them away from frost, 
until one autumn they were forgotten. Just 
as vigorous growth as ever the following 
year and an even better flowering perform- 
ance taught me that yearly digging was not 
necessary. The plant gets about a foot tall 
and lovely lilae to 
violet flowers over tufts of grassy foliage. 
We had it in both sun and light shade in 
sandy soil, where it gave a 
itself, 


produces clusters of 


good account of 


8 
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Harris strain of Lupine 


Harris’ Supreme Lupines 


T is a definite saving in time and labor 

to sow hardy Lupine seeds in autumn in 
the place the plants are wanted, as many 
gardeners have found from _ experience. 
While taki; care of that job this fall, you 
will do well, I am sure, if you devote at 
least a part of your planting to Harris’ 
Supreme strain (Joseph Harris Company, 
Ine., Rochester, N. Y.). This strain is 
especially noted for its sturdy constitution, 
making good growth and flowering well un- 
der conditions which discourage ordinary 
kinds. Its unusual range of pleasing colors 
is another notable character. 


C. W. Woop 





Gladiolus Bulbs at Digging Time 


Our medium size bulbs do splendidly, customers say. Be- 
tween 1% inch and % inch at Ic each on any of the fol- 
lowing varieties, prepaid. Large bulbs, 2c each. No. 5’s, 
Yac each (over ‘2 inch). 

Albatros, Ave Maria, Bagdad, Beacon, Berty Snow, Chas. 
Dickens, Com. Koehl, Dream O’Beauty, M. of Orteans, 
Morocco, M. Machree, Mrs. Heaten, Paul Pfitzer, Peggy 
Lou, Pelegrina, Picardy, Queen Helen 2nd, Red Phipps, 
Rew! Fallu, Rosalie, Ruffled Gold, Shirley Temple, Smiling 
Maestro, Vagabond Prince, Wurtembergia. 

Minimum item 25c. Minimum order $1.00. Either Fall or 
Spring delivery. Write for complete list. 

FOSS HEATON CLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, towa 





SUPERIOR GLADS 


Plan now for your 1943 Glad garden. Ask for 
prices on bulbs now while stocks are still com- 
plete. Due to greatly decreased plantings, there 
is likely to be a shortage of many varieties be- 
fore spring. Write for fall price list. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Lebanon, Oregon 
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We Are Honored to Present the 1943 All-American Winner 






Named for the noted author and radio personality 
$ Plant Patent No. 537 






\ Created in Jackson & Perkins 
Department of Plant Research 

by Dr. J. H. Nicolas 

VERYONE will want this outstanding 


new everblooming All-America Hy- 

brid Tea Rose, for its own loveliness 
and because it bears the name of the gra 
cious ‘Mary Margaret,”’ belov ed in millions 
of homes from coast to coast. The perfect 
form of the large, high-centered exhibition 
blooms is a new triumph in floral grace. Ex 
quisite pointed buds. The color is deep 
coral-pink suffused with shimmering gold 
at base of petals. Blooming in queenly dig- 
nity, Mary Margaret McBride will remain in 
never-fading glory throughout the hottest 
summer weather. Luxuriant deep green fo- 
liage. The stems are long and strong, on 
hardy plants 30 in. tall. Very generous in 
heavy spring bloom and continuing all 
summer and fall. 


Introductory Price: $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 
12 for $15., postpaid 

















"Mary Margaret’ came 
to Newark and broad- 
Cast coast-to-coast di- 
rect from the fackson 
& Perkins Rose Gar- 
dens during the Festival 
i} Roses, u hen this 
neu’ Rose was named 
or her. At right, 
Charles H. Perkins 
names the Rose at the 


microphone, 


This is the beautiful 


coral pink Rose you 


Sal 
on the front cover of Se p- 
tember Flower Growe P LAN I 
At left: Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride ts lovely for cutting, 
attractive in bouquets. 


FREE Soon as your order is 

received, we mail you T 

the J. & P. ‘‘Guide to Successful a FALL 
Rose Growing’’—how to prepare 

the ground, how to plant, what Fall is the ideal time to plant. 
to do all year round. You'll use 


it right from the day it comes. 


Wintering in the ground 
is Nature's way. J. & P. Modern Rose plants are finest 
quality, full-stemmed, with robust root systems, tested and 
Pee Se 88 ee ee eee proved by two years’ growth in our own fields—shipped 


! P. 4 ! at the ideal time to put to bed for the winter, ready to 
i ac son er ins Oo. . start vigorous spring growth as the frost leaves the ground. 
' ; Should any fail to live and bloom, we will replace them 
5 ' > e 
' WORLD'S LARGEST ROSE GROWERS postpaid and free of charge. 
I 
, 277 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE i 
’ . ! 
' Enclosed is $........ Send me your new i 

Send me_ postpaid at Fall Catalog in color 
I fall planting time, the right away—'‘The Pa- i 
' quantity of plants of rade of Modern Roses, i 
' Mary Margaret Mc- Perennials, Fruits’ — r 

Bride I have marked all about the new , 
I in the square at left. 1943 Roses. ' In natural color, see the new Roses 
, i for 1943, including the sensational 
' ” ! new Floribunda Rose, Pinocchio 
, Ro i is 6a 6 ah SSS a> bo nee Sep ME Eee GWM i and all the favorites in the Parade of 
: GARDEN 5 Modern Roses, also Perennials and 

7 - —_ : r a . . 
; Adidcest : Fruits, all for your Victory Garden. 
As soon as you receive my order, send me the i 

FOR 
/ ICTORY J. & P. Guide to Successful Rose Growing, FREE t FROM THE ROSE 

4 CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
St. ss EL ek 











Burpee’s /2.-TUL 
and Other Bulbs for Fall Planting 


hts Time lo lant / 


It will be wise to order your Bulbs right away. There is sure to be a shortage 
again this year because it has been impossible to increase the bulb-growing 
fields rapidly enough to meet the demand, now that Dutch Bulbs are not 
being imported and so many have discovered the American-grown Bulbs 
are the equal of or superior to imported stocks. Here are specially-selected 
groups we can send you postpaid by return mail: 













GARDEN 















Giant 












a = oa 
Giant Grape Giant Darwin Tulips all colors her wil 
= 
Hyacinths Perfeet, cup-shaped flowers on long, strong stems. FOR Tulips 
Large, fragrant, Glorious shades of red, pink, yellow, white, pur- ICTORY 
deep cobalt - blue ple, violet, all colors mixed. Lovely for beds, 
bells on 6-in. borders, eut flowers. Bur pee’ s Special Mixture, 





spikes in April. made up from choicest varieties selling 
Armenia- separately at much higher prices. % 






Supe ror 
eum kind, Burpee’s 


American - grown 100 Bulbs for $6.25 






15 BULBS 















Bulbs. Blooming- 
size, special, $ Tall Giant Tulips special blend 
55 BULB To give you the fullest) possible range of 
colors, by choosing trom the Giant Breeder 
Giant Grape Hyacinths and Giant Cottage Tulips, as well as the 
Giant Darwins. All bloom at about the 
Hoop- same time and are ideal for both garden 
Petticoat display and for cutting. Specially S 
3 yriced: 
Daffodil = 
Unigne little gold —— 
lil e e Fold- 
ey: 100 Bulbs for $6.50 








en-vellow Daffodils 


rit] aint 14-in. 

elle aga 1 Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; Any 5 for $4 
open. G-in. stems. more than 1 of a kind if wanted) % 
Hardy. Blooming- ge 


size bulbs. Ss Plant Daffodils As Soon As Possible—Order Your Bulbs Right Away! 
25 BULBS Giant Trumpet Daffodils Red-Cupped Daffodils 






















Glorious “Long Trumpet” varieties with Pure white, creamy or light yellow petals 

Regal Lilies largest flowers and strong, stiff stems 1 ft. and eups, the eups attractively suffused 

“eine or more high. Yellows, white and bi-eolors or edged with various shades of apricot 
Immense, fragrant, —ideal for beds, borders, pots, cut flowers, orange and red. One of the most striking 
pure white flowers or naturalizing, Same varieties purchased — displays vou could possibly have in your 
shaded lilae-pink on separately would cost) more — than Daffodil plantings Would ool ' 
outside, blooming double these low prices. Burpee $ twice as much bought separately 
og E epahota Special Mixture. 22 BULBS Burpee’s Special Mixture. 28 meni 
ow eaeey, ey 45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


Frow, mereasing 1m 


size from year to Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book FREE 


vear. Blooming-size 
106 B Buildi 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. Museu 


bulbs, spec - 
15 BULBS (or) CLINTON, 1OW 
Tlave Giant Trumpet Du ffodils like these in your own garden newt sprog 











Burpee’s Reagal Tily 





Every Burpee Bulb 
is Guaranteed 
to Bloom 


Order Direct from This Page i 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL fe 










W. Atlee Burpee Co. 106 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., (or) Clinton, lowa 


Send me postpaid, the Guaranteed-to-Bloom 
Burpee Bulbs checked below: 


oO Giant Grape oF sient , singe Tulips Red-Cupped Daffodils. 

Hyacinths, 35 Bulbs.$1 eres $i 22 Bulbs $1 

Oo Hocp Petticoat Oo a + a Tulips For larger Guactiiiet: 
Datfodils, 25 Bulbs. .$1 mixed, 14 Bulbs. St 


0 Burpee’s Regal oO Giant Trumpet 

Lilies, 15 Bulbs..... $t Daffodils, 22 Bulbs. .$! 
(Any 3 $1 Lets for $2.50; 

Any 5 $1 Lots for $4.) 
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